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Labor, Its Grievances, Protests 
and Demands 


the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor in conjunc- 
tion with the officers of the four Railroad Brotherhoods invited the 
affiliated national and international unions and the organizations of farmers 
to meet with them in conference in the council chamber of the A. F. of L. 
Building, Washington, D. C., December 13, 1919. 
The conference represented nearly five million organized workers. The 
declarations of the conference follow.—Enptror. 


Y 4 A KING cognizance of the exigencies of the situation confronting Labor, 


We speak in the name of millions who work—those who make and 
use tools—those who furnish the human power necessary for commerce and 
industry. We speak as part of the nation and of those things of which we 
have special knowledge. Our welfare and interest are inseparably bound 
up with the well-being of the nation. We are an integral part of the American 
people and we are organized to work out the welfare of all. 

The urgent problems that sorely trouble our nation and vitally affect 
us as workers make necessary this special consultation. 


* * * 


The great victories for human freedom must not have been won in vain. 
They must serve as the instruments and the inspiration for a greater and 
nobler freedom for all mankind. 

Autocratic, political and corporate industrial and Snancial influences in 
our country have sought, and are seeking, to infringe upon and limit the 
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fundamental rights of the wage-earners guaranteed by the constitution of 
the United States. 

Powerful forces are seeking more and more aggressively to deny to wage- 
earners their right to cease work. We denounce these efforts as vicious and 
destructive of the most precious liberties of our people. The right to cease 
work—strike—as a final means of enforcing justice from an autocratic control 
of industry, must be maintained. 

The autocratic attitude and destructive action of the United States 
Steel Corporation and its subsidiary branches to oppress the workers by 
denying them the exercise of their freedom of action, freedom of association, 
freedom of expression, must give way to a better understanding and relation 
and to secure the wage-earners in the exercise of their rights and liberties as 
free workers and citizens. 

We realize fully all that is involved in the exercise of the right to strike, 
but only by the exercise of that right can industrial autocrats be compelled 
to abandon their tyranny and give way to the establishment of freedom and 
justice in industry. 

American Labor sets for itself the task, gladly and proudly assumed, to 
preserve and perpetuate this standard of justice and measure of liberty. 


* * * 


We protest against the attitude and action of the majority of the repre- 
sentatives of the employers in the employers’ group who participated in the 
President’s Industrial Conference October 6-23, 1919. 

The proposals which the representatives of labor submitted to that 
conference were conservative, constructive and helpful. They were calcu- 
lated to establish a working basis for the promotion of better relations 
between employers and workers—the right to organize, the right to collective 
bargaining through representatives of the workers’ own choosing. The 
representatives of the public constituted as a group endorsed and voted for 
that principle. By a small majority the employers’ group voted against it 
and thus the proposals were defeated and the conference failed. 


* * * 


The protection of the rights and interests of wage-earners in national, 
state and municipal service requires for them the right of organization. 
Since the interests of these workers can be best promoted through legislation 
and administration, their right to organization and affiliation with the 
American Federation of Labor must at all times be fully safeguarded. 


* * * 


The paramount issues that concern all the people of the United States, 
and in particular the wage-earners, are the perversion and the abuse of the 
writ of injunction and the necessity for full and adequate protection of the 
voluntary associations of wage-earners organized not for profit. 

Government by injunction has grown out of the perversion of the in- 
junction process. By the misuse of that process workers have been for- 
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bidden to do those things which they have a natural and constitutional right 
to do. - 

The injunction as now used is a revolutionary measure which substitutes 
government by judicial discretion or bias for government by law. It sub- 
stitutes a trial by one man, a judge, in his discretion, for a trial by jury. 
This abuse of the injunctive process undermines and destroys the very founda- 
tions of our free institutions. It is subversive of the spirit of a free people 
working out their destiny in an orderly and rational manner. 

Because we have reverence for law, because we believe that every citizen 
must be guardian of the heritage given us by our fathers who fought for and 
established freedom and democracy, by every lawful means we must resist 
the establishment of a practice that would destroy the very spirit of freedom 
and democracy. Our protest against the abuse of the writ of injunction and 
its unwarranted application to Labor iu the exercise of Labor’s normal activi- 
ties to realize laudable aspirations is a duty we owe to ourselves and to 
posterity. 

Formerly injunctions issued in labor disputes were of a prohibitive 
character. Within the recent past this abuse of the injunction writ has been 
enlarged to include mandatory orders whereby men have been compelled 
to do specific things which they have a lawful right to refrain from doing. 

We declare these abuses in the exercise of the injunction writ are clearly 
violative of the constitution and that this issue must be determined definitely 
in accordance with the guarantees of the constitution of the United States. 





* * * 


Workers are free citizens, not slaves. They have the constitutional 
right to cease working. The strike is a protest against autocratic manage- 
ment. To penalize strikes or to make them unlawful is to apply an un- 
warrantable and destructive method when a constructive one is available. 
To reduce the necessity for strikes, the cause should be found and removed. 
‘The government has a greater obligation in this matter than to use its coercive 
powers. 

Legislation which proposes to make strikes unlawful or to compel the 
wage-earners to submit their grievances or aspirations to courts or to govern- 
mental agencies, is an invasion of the rights of the wage-earners and when 
enforced makes for industrial serfdom or slavery. 

We hold that the government should supply information, assistance and 
counsel, but that it should not attempt by the force of its own power to stifle 
or to destroy voluntary relations and policies of mutuality between employers 
and employes. 

We specifically denounce the antistrike provisions of the Cummins bill? 
ard all similar proposed legislation as un-American, as being vicious in 
character, and establishing by legislation involuntary servitude. 


* * * 


The warning given by Jefferson that the danger to the people of this 
Republic lies in the usurpation by our judiciary of unconstitutional authority, 
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has been fully demonstrated. A judiciary unresponsive to the needs of the 
time, arrogating to itself powers which neither the constitution nor the 
purposes of our laws have conferred upon them, demands that at least in our 
time Americans must insist upon safeguarding their liberties and the spirit 
of the sacred institutions of our Republic. 

We urge that the judges of our federal courts shall be elected by the 
people for terms not exceeding six years. 

We assert that there can not be found in the constitution of the United 
States or in the discussions of the congress which drafted the constitution 
any authoritv for the federal courts of our country to declare unconstitutional 
any act] passed by Congress. We call upon the people of our country to 
demand that the Congress of the United States shall take action for the 
purpose of preventing the federal courts from continuing the usurpation of 
such authority. 

* * * 


We declare that the voluntary organizations of the workers, organized 
not for profit, are agencies of human progress and promote justice in industry 
and trade. Despite legislative declarations that trade unions do not come 
under the provisions of antitrust legislation, courts have not understood and 
are not now able or willing to understand that the organizations of wage- 
earners are not conspiracies in restraint of trade. 

We submit that antitrust legislation has not only been interpreted to 
serve the purpose of outlawing trade unions, robbing them of their treasuries 
and the savings of their members and depriving them of their legal and 
natural rights to the exercise of normal activities, but that it has also failed 
completely to protect the people against the outrageous machinations of com- 
binations and monopolies. 

The United Mine Workers of America did all in their power to avert an 
industrial controversy in the coal industry. The autocratic attitude of the 
mine owners was responsible for the losses and sufferings entailed. While 
the miners have returned to the mines and have only now been afforded.the 
opportunity of having their grievances and demands brought to the light of 
reason, it is our hope that afull measure of justice will be accorded them 


even at this late date. 
* bd * 


There is a widespread belief that wages should be fixed on a cost-of-living 
basis. ‘This idea is pernicious and intolerable. It means putting progress 
in chains and liberty in fetters. It means fixing a standard of living and a 
standard of life and liberty which must remain fixed. America’s workers can 
not accept that proposition. 

They demand a progressively advancing standard of life. They have an 
abiding faith in a better future for all mankind. They discard and denounce 
a system of fixing wages solely on the basis of family budgets and bread 
bills. Workers are entitled not only to a living, but modern society must 
provide more than what is understood by the term, ‘‘a living.” It must 
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concede to all workers a fairer reward for their contribution to society, a 
contribution without which a progressing civilization is impossible. 


a * * 





No factor contributes more to industrial unrest and instability than 
excessive costs of necessaries of life. It is a demonstrated truth that the 
cost of living has advanced more rapidly than have wages. The claim 
that increasing wages make necessary increased prices is false. It is intended 
to throw upon the workers the blame for a process by which all the people 
have been made to suffer. Labor has been compelled to struggle desperately 
to keep wages in some measure up to the cost of living. The demand for 
higher compensation to meet new price levels has made industrial readjust- 
ment necessary. 

Existing high and excessive prices are due to the present inflation of 
money and credits, to profiteering by those who manufacture, sell and market 
products, and to burdens levied by middlemen and speculators. We urge: 

The deflation of currency; prevention of hoarding and unfair price 
fixing; establishment of cooperative movements operated under the Rochdale 
system; making accessible all income tax returns and dividend declarations 
as a direct and truthful means of revealing excessive costs and profits. 

The ideal of America should be the organization of industry for service 
and not for profit alone. The stigma of disgrace should attach to every 
person who profits unduly at the expense of his fellow men. 





* * * 





Labor is fully conscious that the world needs things for use and that 
standards of life can improve only as production for use and consumption 
increases. Labor is anxious to work out better methods for industry and 
demands it be assured that increased productivity will be used for service 
and not alone for profits. 

Wage-earners aspire to be something more than numbers on the books 
of an industrial plant, something more than attendants of a machine, some- 
thing more than cogs in an industrial system dominated by machinery 
owned and operated for profit alone. The workers insist upon being masters 
of themselves. 

Labor understands fully that powerful interests today are determined 
to achieve reaction in industry if possible. They seek to disband or cripple 
the organizations of workers. They seek to reduce wages and thus lower 
the standard of living. They seek to keep free from restriction their power 
to manipulate and fix prices. They seek to destroy the democratic impulse 
of the workers which is bred into their movement by the democracy of the 
American Republic. 

Labor must be and is militant in the struggle to combat these sinister 
influences and tendencies. Labor will not permit a reduction in the standard 
of living. It will not consent to reaction toward autocratic control. In 
this it is performing a public service. 
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Only in high-wage countries is productivity in industry greatest. Only 
in high-wage countries do the people enjoy high standards of living. Low- 
wage countries present the least degree of productivity and offer to their 
people only low standards of living and restricted liberties. Autocracy 
always insists upon restricting the income and the activities of workers. 

Creative power lies dormant where autocratic management prevails. 
No employer has a vested right to the good will of his employes. That 
must be earned, as between men. It can be earned only when management 
deals with workers as human beings and not as machines. There can not 
be a full release of productive energy under an autocratic control of industry. 
There must be a spirit of cooperation and mutuality between employers and 
workers. We submit that production can be enhanced through the coopera- 
tion of management with the trade union agencies which make for order, 
discipline and productivity. 

We hold that the organization of wage-earners into trade unions and 
the establishment of collective bargaining are the first steps toward the 
proper development of our industrial machinery for service. 

To promote further the production of an adequate supply of the world’s 
needs for use and higher standards of life, we urge that there be established 
cooperation between the scientists of industry and the representatives of 
organized workers. 


* * * 


Credit is the life blood of modern business. At present under the 
control of private financiers it is administered, not primarily to serve the 
needs of production, but the desire of financial agencies to levy a toll upon 
community activity as high as “the traffic will bear.” 

Credit is inherently social. It should be accorded in proportion to 
confidence in production possibilities. Credit as now administered does . 
not serve industry but burdens it. It increases unearned incomes at the 
expense of earned incomes. It is the center of the malevolent forces that 
corrupt the spirit and purpose of industry. 

We urge the organization and use of credit to serve production needs 
and not to increase the incomes and holdings of financiers. Coatrol over 
credit should be taken from financiers and should be vested in a public 
agency, able to administer this power as a public trust in the interests of 
all the people. 


* * * 


Since the government has not worked out a constructive railroad policy, 
we urge for and on behalf of the railway workers and of the general public, 
that the railroads be retained under government administration for at least 
two years after January 1, 1920, in order that a thorough test may be made 
of government operation under normal conditions. The common carriers 
of this country are the arteries of travel, commerce and industry. Transporta- 
tion service and rates are intimately bound up with industrial production 
in all parts of the country. It is essential that a thorough test be given to all 
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phases of railroad control and operation before a definite peace-time policy 
be finally concluded. 


* * * 


Never has the world been confronted with a more serious situation. 
Millions are in want, facing starvation. The children of war-stricken Europe, 
half-fed, under-developed, appeal for help. Only with infinite pain, un- 
necessary loss of life and slowness of result can Europe rebuild her industries, 
restore her agriculture, and reestablish her commerce, without the help of 
America. 

The treaty setting forth the terms of peace has not been ratified by the 
United States. Boundaries are not fixed. Peoples are uncertain as to their 
allegiance. Under such conditions exchange and credit have lost voltage and 
in turn have paralyzed industry. 

As members of an organized labor movement that has for years main- 
tained fraternal relations with the working people of Europe, we feel that 
our nation can not with honor and humanity maintain a policy of isolation 
and disinterestedness from the distress and suffering of the peoples of Europe. 
Even if the necessity of the peoples of Europe did not have a compelling 
appeal, the interrelated economic interests of the world would prevent our 
limiting our attention solely to this hemisphere. 

The Peace Treaty includes provisions in an international agreement to 
prevent war among nations, with all its cruelties and sacrifices of human life, 
with its burden on indebtedness and taxation; for reduction in standing 
armies, the diminution of great navies, and the limitation of the production 
of arms and ammunition. If the Senate shall fail to ratify the treaty of 
Versailles, our nation may be isolated from other countries of the world 
which at some time might be pitted against us. Such isolation and possi- 
bilities would make necessary the creation and maintenance of a large stand- 
ing army and a greater and more effective navy in order in some degree to 
protect the Republic of the United States from aggression by those countries 
which were our allies in the great war and which were and are now our friends. 

In addition, the workers of America have a deep interest and concern 
in the Labor Draft Convention of the Treaty and in its purposes to raise 
to a higher standard the conditions of life and labor among the peoples of 
all countries. Its cardinal declarations and provisions are, that labor should 
not be regarded as a commodity; that the eight-hour day and forty-eight- 
hour week are standard; that there shall be one day of rest, preferably Sunday , 
in each week; that child labor shall be abolished, and continuing education 
for young workers assured; that men and women shall receive equal pay for 
equal work; that industrial betterments shall be enforced by proper inspection, 
in which women as well as men shall take part; that wages shall be sufficient 
to maintain a reasonable standard of living, as this is understood in each time 
and country, and that employes as well as employers have the right of associa - 
tion for all lawful purposes. 
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The United States is. protected by this draft convention in two ways: 
(1) That the recommendations which international labor conferences under 
the Treaty may recommend may be accepted or rejected by our government; 
(2) That no recommendation that would set a lower standard for the people 
of the United States than already exists within our borders can be at any time 
presented for consideration and action by the United States. 

To give the united support of our Republic and of the allied countries 
to effective machinery to raise the standard of the workers’ condition in 
backward countries, to help humanize industry for the common world weal, 
is, we insist, a paramount duty which our Republic must perform. We 
insist, for the reasons herein set forth, that it is the immediate duty of the 
Senate to ratify the Treaty of Versailles. 


* * * 


The American labor movement resents the attempt of reactionaries and 
autocrats to classify the men and women of Labor with those groups which 
have nothing in common with its constructive purposes and high ideals, 
and with the fundamental principles of our country. Those who aim to 
strike a blow against the legitimate aspirations of the workers in their struggle 
for freedom and for a higher and a better life must be met and overcome. 

We call upon all those who contribute service to society in any form to 
united in the furtherance of the principles and purposes and for the rectifica- 
tion of the grievances herein set forth. We call especial attention to the 
fact that there is a great community of interest between all who serve the 
world. All workers, whether of the city or country, mine or factory, farm or 
transportation, have a common path to tread and a common goal! to gain. 

The issues herein enumerated require the action of our people upon both 
the economic and political field. We urge that every practical action be taken 
by the American Federation of Labor, with the cooperation of all other 
organized bodies of workers, farmers and sympathetic, liberty-loving citizens 
of the United States, to carry into effect the principles and purposes set forth 
in the declarations of this conference. 

We call upon all to join with us in combating the forces of autocracy, 
industrial and political, and in the sublime task of ridding the world of the 
power of those who but debase its processes and corrupt its functions. 

In all struggles for justice and human freedom, sacrifices have been 
made. Having made supreme sacrifices to crush militarism and _ political 
autocracy in Europe, America’s workers will not surrender to political and 
industrial autocracy at home. In the struggle now before us, we will contest 
every effort made to fasten tyranny and injustice upon the people of our 
Republic. We are confident that freedom, justice and the opportunity for 
a better day and higher life shall be achieved. 





The Broken Pledge 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS 
President, American Federation of Labor 


C lp government of the United States through its attoraey genera, 
applied to Judge Anderson of the Federal District Court in Indianapolis 

and secured a restraining order forbidding the miners’ officers to carry 
on the coal miners’ strike or to do anything in furtherance of the strike. 

The restraining order ‘forbade the officers of that organization from 
expending one dolla from its accumulated funds—funds which the miners had 
contributed so that they might be enabled to have the money with which to 
purchase the direst needs of life to sustain their wives and little ones if any 
rupture should occur in the relations between themselves and the mine 
operators. In other words, the purpose of the government was to bring 
the women and the children of the miners into a state of starvation and thus 
force the miners into submission Lo the autocratic attitude assumed by the 
mine operators. 

Not satisfied with securing the restraining order, the government pro- 
ceeded to apply for, and did obtain from Judge Anderson, an injunction 
including a mandatory order requiring the officers of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America to recall and cancel the order issued for the strike to occur, the 
order which the officials of that organization were instructed by the conven- 
tion of the mine workers to issue in the event of failure to negotiate a settle- 
ment of the coal miners’ demands. 

This litigation—the restraining order and the injunction—is predicated 
in its entirety on what is known as the Lever Act, which was enacted in the 
early stages of the war to prevent profiteering and which was never intended 
to curtail or interfere with normal activities of the voluntary associations 
of the wage-earaers. 

On November 9, the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor 
considered this entire subject and issued a statement in which it was set forth 
that the Lever Act was never intended to apply to workers in case of strikes; 
that it was not in the minds of the committee which reported this bill to Con- 
gress, and that the administration, including Mr. Gregory, the then Attorney 
General, had declared that the Lever bill, if enacted, would not be applied to 
the workers’ efforts to secure improved conditions of employment. 

The declaration made by the Executive Council that assurances were 
given to the workers that the Lever Act for the control of food and fuel of the 
United States during the war was not to be applied by the government against 
the workers’ activities in case of strike has recently been denied by former 
Attorney General, Mr. Gregory. 

The question is then: Is Mr. Gregory right and we prevaricators, or is Mr. 
Gregory wrong and we right? Were the assurances true that were given by 
the representatives of the government of the United States that the purpose of 
the Lever Act was to control the food and fuel of the country so that specula- 


Address delivered by President Gompers at public meeting of the Central Labor Union, of Washington 


D. C., November 22, 1919. 
(41) 
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tors and profiteers should not rob the people of our country, or was it the 
intention of the government to apply the provisions of that act to the workers. 
Who was guilty of having violated a solemn pledge made ia the hour of need 
and stress? 

In support of the declaration made by the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor that the American workers are not guilty of bad 
faith and that it was not intended that the Lever Act should be enforced 
against the workers, much less to be used by the government against their 
activities to improve their wages and conditions of employment, I present the 
following statement in support of the claim that fair dealing between men and 
groups of men and the government did not prevail and that a solemn pledge 
given to the workers by the government was not sustained, but violated: 

November 9, 1919, the Executive Council of the American Federation of 
Labor issued a statement concerning the injunction granted by Judge Ander- 
son ordering the officers of the United Mine Workers to call off a strike of 
miners. In that statement appears the following: 

Both the restraining order and the injunction, in so far as its prohibitory features 
are concerned, are predicated upon the Lever Act, a law enacted by Congress for the pur- 
pose of preventing speculation and profiteering of the focd and fuel supplies of the country. 
There never was in the minds of Congress in enacting that law, or in the mind of the Presi- 
dent when he signed it, that the Lever Act would be applied to workers in case of strikes or 
lockouts. 

The food controller, Mr. Hoover, specifically so states. 

Members of the Committee having the bill in charge have in writing declared that 
it was not in the minds of the committee, and the then Attorney General, Mr. Gregory, 
gave assurance that the government would not apply that law to the workers’ efforts to 
obtain improved working conditions. Every assurance from the highest authority of 
our government was given that the law would not be so applied. 

November 12, former Attorney General Gregory was quoted in the press 
as having made denial that he had given Secretary Morrison and me the 
assurances referred to. The press report is as follows: 

Former Attorney General Gregory denied in a statement here today that he had 
given assurance to labor leaders that the Lever Act would not be enforced against thei 
organizations in attempts to better working conditions, as asserted by officers of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

“While Attorney General, I did not at any time give assurances to anyone that any 
law would not be enforced against any class of citizens,’’ he said. “I gave no assurances 
that the government would not seek to enforce the Lever Act.” 


What Occurred During the Passage of the Bill 


When the food bill was introduced in the House it was thus explained 
by Representative Lever, its author, in an interview ia the New York Times 
of May 20, 1917: 

Never was such a drastic bill drawn. The President has given his word that it is 
only a war measure and that it ceases to be in effect when the war is over. It is framed 
simply to safeguard the nation’s food supply for its own use and for whatever we can do 
for our allies while we are fighting the war out. 

When the bill came up for action Representative Keating on behalf of 
Labor urged an amendment providing that nothing in section 4 should be 
construed as repealing sections 6 and 20 of the Clayton Act. 
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June 22, 1917, this debate was held in the House between Representatives 
Lever and Keating, as reported by the Congressional Record, page 4396: 

Mr. Lever . . . We do not believe—and the matter was thoroughly discussed 
in the Committee on Agriculture—that this section in anywise serves to repeal or amend 
in the least particular either the Clayton Antitrust Act or any other act which deals 
with the right of men to strike for purposes of increasing their wages or bettering thei, 
living conditions. We do not believe that this affects that in the least. 

Mr. Keating. Let us get the issue cleared up. Let us get a concrete case. Sup. 
pose that men engaged in work on the railroads of the country—we will say, the telegraph 
operators on a particular line in this country—decided to strike. Is it the object of the 
gentleman, and is it the object of this bill that the power shall be vested in some one to 
compel those men to go back to work? Let us face the issue squarely, and if this is not your 
purpose, why not adopt this amendment? 

Mr. Lever. I am glad to face the issue squarely. If there were such a combination 
to strike for the purpose of bettering the conditions or increasing wages there is no purpose 
in this bill, and there is no authority in this bill, to prevent it. 

The following day this statement was made by Representative Keating and a lettey 
read from Food Administrator Hoover. (Congressional Record, June 23, 1917, page 4515.) 

Mr. Keating. Mr. Chairman, this amendment is the one I offered the other day to 
section 4 of this bill. At that time I made it apply exclusively to section 4. In its present 
form it applies to the entire bill. When my amendment was before the House the other 
day the contention was made that I was seeking to have farmers’ organizations and labor 
organizations exempted from the operation of this bill. I want to impress on the members 
of the House that I am not seeking any exemption for any class. Neither the farmers 
nor the members of labor organizations, so far as this amendment is concerned, are granted 
exemption from the provisions of the bill. The sole object of this amendment is to clarify 
the bill. The chairman of the Committee on Agriculture has assured us that it was not 
the purpose of the framers of the bill to interfere in any way with section 6 and section 20 
of the Clayton Antitrust law. Mr. Hoover who will be called upon to administer this act 
in a conference held a week or two ago with representatives of all the great labor organi- 
zations of the country confirmed this view, and suggested the amendment which I have 
offered. On that point the chairman of the Committee on Agriculture (Mr. Lever) had 
requested me to read the following memorandum which he has received from Mr. Hoover: 

Mr. Hoover’s memorandum: Washington, D. C., June 22, 1917.—Memorandum for 
Mr. Lever. The labor representatives are very much exercised over the possible reading 
of the food control bill to stretch to control of wages, and they suggest that an amendment 
may be made providing that the labor provisions of the Clayton Act should not be affected 
by the proposed bill. I understand that Mr. Keating proposed this amendment and it 
was defeated. 

It appears to me that there is no intention in the bill to interfere and I believe it 
might silence a great deal of criticism and opposition which might be raised in the Senate 
if this amendment could be undertaken. I do not wish to impose my views upon you, 
but simply to suggest that as it is not the intention of the bill to regulate wages, it might 
do no harm to satisfy this element in the community that they are immune from attack. 

Yours faithfully, HERBERT HOOVER. 


During the meeting of the Executive Council of the Americaa Federation 
of Labor June 25-27, 1917, I called the attention of the members to the efforts 
made to have the Lever bill passed. A circular had been sent to all affiliated 
organizations urging them to appeal to members of Congress. I herewith 
submit a copy of that portion of the minutes of the Executive Council pertaia- 
ing to the subject: 

President Gompers informed the Executive Council relative to the action taken 
by the officers of the American Federation of Labor to secure the enactment of the Lever 
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bill before the first of July, 1917. He said, in going over the bill, three is a clause which 
might be construed to be conspiracy if a strike occurred. 
E= President Gompers informed the members u: une 1:xecutive Council that an amend- 
ment offered [by, Representative Keating, providing that no part of the Lever bill should 
annul sections 6 and 20 of,the Clayton law, was defeated. President Gompers stated he 
believes that the amendment could be adopted in the Senate. It was decided that Presi- 
dent Gompers draft a statement upon the amendment, to be used to secure its adoption 
by the Senate. 

A letter was sent to all Senators and Representatives urging that this 
amendment be adopted: 

Provided, That nothing in this act shall be construed to repeal, modify, or affect 


either section 6 or 20 of an act entitled ‘‘An act to supplement existing laws against un- 
lawful restraints and monopolies and for other purpose, approved October 15, 1914. 


Senator Hollis presented this amendment in the Senate and it was 
adopted. When the bill went to conference it was stricken out. August 6, 
1917, Senator Hollis called the attention of the Senate to the danger of eliminat- 
ing the amendment. He read the amendment, and then this colloquy took 
place (Congressional Record, August 6, 1917, page 6401): 

Mr. Sheppard. Does not the Senator think that, if necessary, such an amendment 
can be enacted subsequently as substantive and independent legislation? 

Mr. Hollis. I think it might, but I should dislike to undertake the contract of getting 
it through both Houses at this time. I think the situation may be so serious that the 
administration will have to take hold and insist on having it passed. If so, it will go 
through; otherwise, I doubt if it could be put through. 


On Monday, August 6, 1917, this statement regarding the right of Labor 
to strike was made in the Senate (Congressional Record, Monday, August 6, 
1917, page 6403) : 

Mr. Chamberlain (Senator in charge of the bill). . . . Mr. President, there is 
not anything in the act, it seems to me, that would prevent labor organizations from peace- 
ful picketing or the peaceful strike if they see fit to indulge in it; and, while, as I said, I 
did not vote against the Senator’s amendment, and I do not reca!l having been with the 
conferees when it was receded from, I would not have hesitated to do so in conference, be- 
cause I think it unnecessary. It was insisted upon by the Senate conferees for quite a 
while and finally went out. I really do not know how many days it had been in conference 
before the Senate conferees finally receded. But, Mr. President, I have not any fear that 
in the administration of the food law anything would be attempted by the President or 
by the agencies which he has power to create under the act to prevent any labor or other 
organization from doing in a peaceful way all that they can now do under the Clayton 
law to protect themselves and ‘their rights without any saving clause in the bill under 
consideration. It is not necessary in this bill in order to protect rights. 


The defeat of the amendment caused me to call the matter to the atten- 
tion of the joint meeting of the Advisory Commission and the Council of 
National Defense held August 6, 1917. Those present at the meeting were: 
Secretary of the Navy Daniels, Secretary of Commerce Redfield, Secretary 
of Labor Wilson, Mr. Willard, Dr. Martin, Mr. Godfrey, Mr. Rosenwald, 
Mr. Coffin, and Mr. Gompers. The minutes of the meeting show: 


Commissioner Gompers expressed concern over statements that had come to his 
attention in connection with the pending food bill, indicating that it was the intention 
of certain elements influential in its framing to prevent all strikes and that it was intended 
that the enactment of the law should have that effect. Mr. Gompers stated that he brought 
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the matter to the council for its very serious consideration. On motion of Secretary 
Redfield it was agreed that the matter should be brought by the acting chairman to the 
attention of the President. 


After returning to my office, August 6, 1917, I dictated to my secretary 
among other things this memoranda of the meeting: 

I stated that I had within a few minutes of the meeting been informed that the 
amendment, offered by Senator Hollis to the food administration bill, providing that 
nothing in the bill should be construed to be a repeal or modification of sections 6 and 20 
(labor provisions of the Clayton Act) was defeated. 

The Council of National Defense and Advisory Commission, adopted a motion that 
the acting chairman, Mr. Daniels, be empowered and requested to present the matter, 
that is, the Hollis amendment and the Lever statement, to the President at the cabinet 
meeting tomorrow, Tuesday. Each member of the council expressed the hope and confi- 
dence that I need have no apprehension on that score. Mr. Willard arose and stated he 
was in hearty accord with me on my position upon the subject of the unwisdom of trying 
to make strikes unlawful. ° 

I should add that when I made my protest, I also said: “Gentlemen, I am not going 
to embellish what I am going to present to you or say an unnecessary word, nor am I 
going to argue it. I am merely presenting to you my protest, my apprehension in as con- 
cise and plain a manner as I possibly can.” 


The same day (August 6, 1917), I had a telephone conversation with 
Secretary of Agriculture Houston. My stenographer took down my part of 
the talk with the Secretary, as follows: 

Mr. Gompers.—This morning while I was in attendance at the meeting of the Advisory 
Commission, Assistant Secretary of Labor, Mr. Post, called me up and he stated that a 
senator, whcse name he did not mention had made a similar statement to him in regard 
to the amendment of Senator Hollis—that is, that the labor provisions of the Clayton 
Antitrust law should in no wise be repealed by reason of the enactment of the food bill 
and the senator wanted to know my understanding and judgment upon the question. 

I answered in two parts: One, that in my judgment it was not in good taste for either 
the Senate or the House to refuse to adopt just that proviso in order to safeguard the 
interests of the rights of the working people, and that there will be some considerable 
feeling on account of it. However, that since the Supreme Court of the United States 
in a recent decision had declared that no private individual or corporation could bring 
suit under the Sherman Antitrust law, that it would devolve upon the government if the 
senator would make some such utterance in the Senate and base it upon the decision of 
the Supreme Court. I think it would be all right. In my judgment, of course, the needs 
of the country at the time require that the food bill be passed and I shall not say a word 
about it. 


The next day, August 7, 1917, I had two telephone talks with Secretary 
of Labor Wilson, who called me up, one of them giving in detail a conference 
with President Wilson. Afterward, on that same day, I dictated this memo- 


randa to my secretary: 

7 Secretary of Labor, Mr. Wilson, called me up saying he was going to have a special 
Interview with the President right away on the Lever bill. He said that after his examina- 
tion of the provisions of the bill to which I called the attention of the Council of National 
Defense yesterday he was fully convinced that the interpretation which I placed upon the 
language was justified; that is, that it would make strikes unlawful and punishable by 
Imprisonment for two years. He said he had made up his mind to try and present the 
matter direct to the President early this morning and he had made arrangements for that 
purpose; that he would call me up after the conference with the President. At i.15 this 
afternoon, Secretary Wilson called me up and stated that he had had the interview with the 
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President and brought the matter to his attention. The President said that perhaps the 
language of the bill might be so construed as I stated to the Secretary of Labor, Mr. Wilson, 
and believed by him, but that yet it was with those who were handling products rather 
than those who were engaged in their production or distribution in the form of labor; 
that the situation with food products of the country was such that millions were being 
taken from the people every day unnecessarily and improperly although there is not now 
a law to prevent it or to regulate it; that the need for the food administration law is im- 
perative, and that any effort now to have the bill recommitted to conference committee 
for the insertion of the amendment coming to be known as the Hollis amendment would 
delay the enactment of this, play into the hands of the speculators and exploiters, that 
after all the prosecution under the bill when it becomes law will depend upon the district 
attorneys, and that instructions could go forward and would from the Attorney General's 
office to the various district attorneys instructing them not to bring cases against work- 
men in contravention to the provisions of the Clayton law; that he believed it would 
be a wise thing to have the Hollis amendment presented and passed by the Congress as 
a separate measure after the food administration bill has been passed and become law. 

I asked the secretary whether we can count upon the assistance of the President in 
furtherance of such a bill. He said that the President would assist. Secretary Wilson then 
asked me whether I would help under these circumstances to remove any obstacle in the 
way of the enactment of the food administration bill and I said that I would. 

At 1.45 the secretary called me up over the phone and stated that he was called up 
by Senator Husting in regard to the provisions of the food bill and the provisions in the bill 
which would make strikes unlawful. The secretary stated he had talked with me and he 
had an interview with the President and the senator expressed the view that he did not 
believe that the bill when enacted could be interpreted to apply to strikes of workmen, 
but that in any event the situation was such that the speculators had gotten ahead of the 
government; that he believed it would be best for the bill to be enacted as it now stands 
and immediately pushed for passage, consisting of Senator Hollis’ amendment. The 
secretary told Senator Husting of the result of the talk with the President and with me, 
and that he believed that all objections would be removed to tne passage of the bill and he 
said he had already told him I would place no obstacle in the way of the passage of the 
bill with that assurance. He asked me whether that statement was correct as he had made 
to Senator Husting and I informed him that it was. 


A conference‘held with Attorney General Gregory by Secretary Morrison 
and me brought forth the same information. The Attcrney General said that 
he would write the district attorneys not to construe section 4 as interfering 
in any way with the normal activities of Labor. 

The telephone talks between Secretary of Labor Wilson and me were 
corroborated effectively August 8, when Senator Husting, with whom the 
Secretary had conversed, teld of the statement made by the latter. Senatcr 
Husting’s statement later in the Senate August 8 also confirms the fact that 
the President of the United States was qucted correctly when the claim was 
made that he had endorsed the statement of Attorney General Gregory by 
saying: 

That after all prosecution under the bill when it becomes law will depend upon the 
district attorneys, and that instructions could go forward and would from the Attorney 
General’s office to the various district attorneys instructing them not to bring cases against 
workmen in contravention to the provisions of the Clayton law. 


During the debate in the Senate August 8, the following dialogue took 


place (page 6481, Congressional Record): 
Mr. Husting. . . . I voted for the Hollis amendment to the bill, which provided 
‘that the provisions of the bill should not be construed to prevent strikes or peaceful picket- 
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ing or in any way amend or repeal the provisions of the Clayton Act. I would net favor 
the clause striking out this amendment if I thought it had that effect. I do not think it 
has that effect. 

I was sufficiently interested, however, in the argument made by the Senator from 
New Hampshire, and by arguments already made upon the legal effect of striking out the 
Hollis amendment to inquire from those who will have the administration of this law 
in their hands as to what construction would be placed upon it by them in the event that 
it became a law in its present form. 

I am authorized by the Secretary of Labor, Mr. Wilson, to say that the administration 
does not construe this bill as prohibiting strikes and peaceful picketing and will not so 
construe the bill, and that the Department of Justice does not so construe the bill and 
will not so construe the bill. 


Mr. Reed. Will the Senator then say to us why the amendment which would have 
removed any necessity for construction, or any doubt, was stricken out? 

Mr. Husting. I can not answer that question with authority, but I understand it was 
stricken out because it was not thought necessary or essential, that it had no effect what- 
ever. I think it would have been wiser to have left it in, but it was stricken out, I under- 
stand, upon the argument that it could not legally be construed in that way and that it 
was surplusage or redundancy. 

Mr. Reed. Has the Senator talked with the Attorney General? 

Mr. Husting. I will say that I have not. I have not talked with the Attorney General 
However, I can say that the Secretary of Labor advised me that this was the opinion of the 
administration and the Department of Justice. He did not give it merely as a matter of 
belief on his part, but said that he was authorized to so state. 

Mr. Reed. Now may I ask one further question? Suppose that a complaint should 
be filed in a court of the United States charging a violation of this act, and that the case 


was lodged in court, and the judge of the court should hold that under the charge made a 
violation of the law had occurred, is the Senator prepared to say to the country that the 
Attorney General has stated that under such circumstances as that he would nullify the law 
and undertake to control the court? 
Mr. Husting. Mr. President, I can not say anything further than what I have already 
said. I do not presume any United States district attorney will prosecute any perso 
under this law contrary to the interpretation placed upon the law itself by a superior 


officer. 
Mr. Lewis. . . . I am advised . . . that the provisions we placed in the 


Federal Trade Commission Act in the closing daysof its consideration . . . to the 
effect that there shall not be prosecution of farmers’ organizations or members thereof or 
of labor organizations or members thereof for any of the acts to which we particularly 
addressed ourselves as criminal concerning commercial bodies, would exclude the prosecu- 
tions of which the Senator from New Hampshire had such a sincere fear. 

Mr. Husting. Mr. President, that is my belief. I will say to the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois, that is my view of it; and not only is it my view, but, as I said before, it is 
the view of the administration, and I am advised is also the view of the Department of 
Justice and of every_eminent and able attorney on the floor. 


That a promise had been made that a separate bill embodying the amend- 
ment that the law should not “‘modify or amend or repeal the Clayton Act” 
is established in the following statement made in the Senate August 8 (page 


6482, Congressional Record): 

Mr. Husting. . . . But it appears here from the debate that many senators 
have taken the view that this measure does not modify, or amend or repeal the Clayton 
Act. So the action of many senators and their votes will be based upon the assumption 
that it does not so modify, amend or repeal that act, and the fact that others do think so 
will have no other effect than to put their opinion against the opinion of those who believe 


otherwise. If there is any division of opinion here upon the question of what 
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effect this proposed legislation will have on the antitrust laws, let a bill be introduced 
embodying the Hollis amendment, and let it go through both Houses, as I think it will, 
without much opposition. Then all uncertainty will be swept away. But notwithstanding 
that this bill is not exactly as I would have it if I had the writing of it, it is necessary to 
pass this bill at once. 

While the discussion over the Hollis amendment was at its height the 
Supreme Court gave an opinion in the case of the Paine Lumber Company 
versus Neal. It was held by the court that private individuals could not 
institute legal proceedings under anti-trust legislation. This encouraged the 
officials of labor in the belief that the striking out of the Hollis amendment 
woud not work to the injury of Labor, as only the government could institute 
prosecutions and the government had given assurance it would not. And as 
the President and the Attorney General of the United States had said there 
would be no prosecutions by the Department of Justice, Labor felt safe. 
This feeling was expressed by me in a telegram to Ernest Bohm, Secretary of 
the Central Federated Union of New York, who had asked for information 
regarding the antistrike clause. The telegram said: 

Washington, D. C., August 9, 1917.—American Federation of Labor did not delay 
passage.of food administration measure for following reasons: Under the interpretation 
of United States Supreme Court in the case of the Paine Lumber Company vers:s United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters it was held that private individuals could not institute legaj 
proceedings under antitrust legislation. Only the government could take action. Sundry 
Civil appropriation laws contain provisions that no appropriation for judiciary can be used 
to prosecute labor organizations under antitrust legislation. High authority has given 
assurance that section 4 of Food Administration Act would not be interpreted to apply 
to normal and necessary activities of trade unions. The proviso suggested by A. F. of L. 
that section 4 should not be interpreted to repeal labor sections of the Clayton Antitrust 
Act, will be introduced in Senate as a separate measure. This course has the approval of 
President Wilson, who will assist toward the enactment of proposed measure. 


It thus will be seen that every avenue of information gave most emphatic 
assurances that trade union normal activities would not be a violation of sec- 
tion 4. The promise to present a separate measure in the Senate providing 
that section 4 did not repeal the labor sections of the Clayton Act also had 
great influence in the decision of the labor officials to cease efforts for the 
amendment and give their whole attention to urging the passage of the Lever 
food control bill. 

Besides, letters from Congressmen were being received daily. These 
were all favorable to the contention of Labor. One of the many that were 
significant was from Representative Sydney Anderson, member of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, which prepared the bill. He said: 


It was of course never intended that any provision in the Lever bill should so operate 
as to repeal any part of the Clayton Act, and it was the opinion of those who drew the bilj 
that it would not so operate. 


Representative Joshua W. Alexander, Chairman of the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, in answer said: 


As I read the bill there is nothing in it which is in conflict with the provision mentioned 
in your letter. That was the opinion of the House at the time the bill was under considera- 
tion and for that reason the Keating amendment was defeated. 
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The assurances of the President of the United States through Secretary of 
Labor Wilson, Attorney General Gregory, the Council of National Defense, 
Focd Administrator Hcover, Representative Lever, and others were accepted 
as conclusive. ‘They had all teen ccrroborated in Senate speeches by Sena- 
tors Husting, Chamberlain, Hollis ard others. Labor ceased to insist that the 
bill should be amerded and worked whole-heartedly for the passage of the 
measure. Nct a dcubt existed that the assurances of the government officials 
would be carried out. 

On Sunday afterncon, September 22, 1918, I delivered an address befcre 
the Trades Council of London, England. During the course of that address, 
referring to the strike of the London policemen which was then on, I said: 


I am not criticizing the strikes. I am merely calling attention to the fact that here 
you have a law making such strikes illegal. In the United States we have defeated every 
proposition to make strikes illegal, and yet we are getting results for our people, and we 
are giving voluntary service. 


A few weeks after the enactment of the Lever bill, in the convention of the 
American Federation of Labor held at Buffalo, N. Y., in November, 1917, the 
convention which the President of the United States addressed, the Executive 
Council of our Federation, in submitting its report upon the question of the 
high cost of living and the Lever Act among other things, said: 


At the Baltimore Convention of the American Federation of Labor, 1916, there 
were several resolutions introduced and adopted by the convention, directing that efforts 
be made by the officers of the Federation to secure the passage of legislation which would 
insure relief from the high cost of living. These resolutions specifically demanded the crea- 
tion of a federal commission empowered to investigate all phases of the subject and recom- 
mend to Congress measures designed to remedy the abnormal conditions brought about 
since the inauguration of the world war, and also to prevent a recurrence of similar condi- 
tions in the future. 

Other resolutions were passed, the intent of which was to secure legislation authoriz- 
ing an embargo upon the exportation of foodstuffs with a view to lessening prices in this 
country. The Executive Council at its January meeting had these resolutions under con- 
s.deration and directed President Gompers to carry into effect, so far as pcssible, the pur- 
port of the convention action. 

In accordance with the adoption of the resolution directing the E. C. of the A. F. of L. 
to secure a federal commission to investigate all phases of the subject, our efforts were 
directed in ass’sting to secure the passage of H. R. 4188, known as the food survey bill, 
which passed Congress and became a law August 10, 1917. 

Upon the designation by the President, Herbert C. Hoover, as food admini stratoy, 
a conference was called at the A. F. of L. building of representatives of the labor organiza- 
tions having their headquarters in Washington, together with the representatives of the 
railroad brotherhoods and members of the labor group in Congress, as well as a number 
of sympathetic congressmen. Mr. Hoover was invited to attend. At this meeting Mr. 
Hoover outlined his plans to meet the situation and urged that the A. F. of L. give its 
support to the Lever bill, H. R. 4961, known as the food control bill. 

The Federation gave its full support to the principles involved in this legislation, 
but suggested that the provision which said: “That any person who conspires, combines, 
agrees, or arranges with any other person to limit the facilities for transporting, producing, 
manufacturing, supplying, storing, or dealing in any necessaries to restrict the supply of any 
necessaries; to restrict the distribution of any necessaries; to prevent, limit or lessen the 
manufacture or production of any necessaries in order to enhance the price thereof shall 
upon conviction thereof, be fined not exceeding $10,000 or be imprisoned not more than two 
years, or hotn,” be added to by the incorporation of an amendment declaring that the intent 
of this section was not to repeal any of the labor provisions of the Clayton law. It was 
feared that tne language of this section might be construed to make it unlawful for work- 
men engaged in food transportation and preduction to strike. 

An amendment was introduced for the purpcse of safeguarding Labor’s interests in 
accordance with the above suggestion, and, while Mr. Hoover stated that the section 
was not intended to prevent workmen from ceasing work, yet acquiesced in the amendment 
proposed and rendered valuable assistance in an effort to secure its adoption. Upon our 
failure to secure the adoption of this amendment, the matter was taken up through the 
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Advisory Commission of the Council of National Defense. The Attorney General concurred 
in the view that the section was not intended to restrict the right of workmen to strike. 
As a further precaution, an arrangement was made whereby the Attorney General was to 
communicate with all of the attorneys representing the government, informing them of 
his opinion and directing that no action be instituted against workmen engaged in the 
industries referred to for ceasing to perform labor. - 

During the period that the food control bill was being considered by the administra- 
tion, the United States Supreme Court rendered its decision in the case of the Paine Lumber 
Co. vs. United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, in which the court decided that the 
conspiracy clauses of the Sherman law could not be made operative by a private party 
suing for an injunction against another private party or by one corporation against another 
corporation. The remedy for such a person or corporation is to apply to the Attorney 
General of the United States and have him institute a suit for injunction or restraining order. 

Therefore, also in view of our successes since the first session of the Sixty-third Con- 
gress in having enacted and reenacted at each recurring session of Congress the prohibitory 
section of the appropriation provision in the antitrust section of the Sundry Civil Act, 
whereby none of the money so appropriated can be used by government officials to prose- 
cute workers in their endeavors to increase wages, decrease hours, or improve working 
conditions under the general charge of conspiracy or restraint of trade under the Sherman 
Act, we felt that our position was sufficiently safe not to press further for similar legislation 


in the food control bill. 

At that same convention, the President of the United States delivered an 
address in which he said: 

While we are fighting for freedom, we must see among other things that Labor is 
free, and that means a number of interesting things. It means not only that we must 
do what we have declared our purpose to do, see that the conditions of labor are not ren- 
dered more onerous by the war, but also that we shall see to it that the instrumentalities by 
which the conditions of labor are improved are not blocked or checked. That we must do. 

In addition to the foregoing assurances that were given by the govern- 
ment that the Lever Act did not apply and would not be applied to the normal 
activities of wage-earners, I was so impressed with the service necessary to be 
done in order to safeguard the people of our country from speculators, ex- 
ploiters and profiteers that I went to work with all the energy and whatever 
ability there was within me to secure the passage of the Lever Act, so much so 
that I wrote a letter to the President of the United States urging upon him in 
the interest of the people to go before Congress and deliver an address upon the 
subject of the immediate necessity for the enactment of the Lever bill. The’ 
President acknowledged the receipt of this letter and expressed appreciation 
for the suggestion but declared that from his point of view it would not be 
necessary to go before Congress to secure the enactment of that bill. 

In view of the activities herein related, can any person imagine much less 
believe, that organized labor would have used all its influence throughout the 
country in urging Congress to enact the Lever bill into law to save the people 
from speculators and profiteers unless they had been assured that this law 
would not be applied by the administration to make strikes of the workers 
unlawful? 

If labor, through its representatives, can not rely upon the pledges of 
the epresentatives of the government of the United States, and its officers; if 
assurances given are so many idle words which no one need respect, what hope 
is there for future and for better relations between the workers and the people 
of our country and the administrative agents of the government of the United 
States? 

It is indeed with a feeling of sadness so deep that it cannot be adequately 
expressed in words that we are compelled to submit to our fellow countrymen 
these statements of broken pledges and violations of sacred faith. 





Labor and the League of Nations 


Ernest H. GREENWOOD, 
Deputy Secretary General, International Labor Conference. 


I am sure that I express the hopes of all the peoples of the world, that time may develop the fact 
that you have built well, that you have laid the foundation for a structure that will stand down through 
all the ages as the protector of the toilers of the world.—Farewell Address of Honorable W. B. Wilson, 
Secretary of Labor, to the Delegates to the International Labor Conference. 


the League of Nations which was con- 

vened on October 29, 1919, at the 
call of President Wilson under the authority 
of Congress and part 13 of the Covenant of 
the League, was not, as some of the op- 
ponents of the Leagtie have claimed in 
justification of their attitude, a conference of 
a sort of super-federation of trade unions. 
Neither was it an assembly of the I. W. W.’s, 
radicals of the “violent and fanatic” type, 
anarchists and bolshevists as still others 
would have had the American people be- 
lieve. On the contrary it consisted of 118 
delegates from forty-one different nations, 
of which 72 were distinctly representatives 
of their governments, 23 were appointed by 
their governments in agreement with the 
principal employers’ organizations to rep- 
resent the employers’ interest, and 23 
were appointed in agreement with the prin- 
cipal workers’ organizations to represent the 
workers. Out of the 118 delegates but 23 
could in any sense be termed labor men. 
True, some of the so-called government 
delegates may have risen to prominence -in 
government administration after winning dis- 
tinction as labor leaders. But also there 
were others who had become distinguished as 
captains of industry before they ever took 
part in government affairs. The fact re- 
mains that it was no more a labor conference 
than it was an employers’ conference, 
while overshadowing the: whole body was 
the preponderance of government repre- 
sentatives. Had it been called an “Inter- 
national Industrial Conference’”’ or an ‘‘In- 
ternational Economic Conference’ those 
who sought to discredit it would have had 
difficulty in finding their justification. 


Tit International Labor Conference of 


On January 25, 1919, the Peace Confer 
ence, sitting in its second plenary session, 
passed the following resolution: 

That a commission composed of two representa- 
tives apiece from the Five Great Powers, and five 
representatives to be elected by the other powers 
represented at the Peace Conference, be appointed 
to inquire into the conditions of employment from an 
international aspect, and to consider the interna- 
tional mens necessary to secure common action on 
matters affecting conditions of employment, and to 
recommend the form of a permanent agency to con- 
tinue such inquiry and consideration in coopera- 
tion with and under the direction of the League of 
Nations. 

This commission was composed of rep- 
resentatives of the United States, the 
British Empire, France, Italy, Japan, Bel- 
gium, Cuba, Poland, and the Czecho- 
Slovak Republic. Mr. Samuel Gompers, 
President of the American Federation of 
Labor, was elected president. 

The report to the Peace Conference of 
this commission states frankly that the 
main idea underlying its scheme is that the 
League of Nations will not provide a real 
solution of the troubles which have beset 
the world in the past and will not be able to 
eliminate the seeds of international strife, 
unless it provides a remedy for the indus- 
trial evils and injustice which mar the pres- 
ent state of society. In proposing therefore 
a permanent organization the commission 
felt that‘‘it was taking an indispensable step 
towards the achievement of the objects of 
the League of Nations.” Apparently con- 
curring in this thought the Peace Confer- 
ence inserted in the Treaty what is known 
as part 13 or the Labor Section, the preamble 
of which reads as follows: 

WuHeErEAS, The League of Nations has for its ob- 
ject the establishment of universal peace and such a 


Avurnor’s Norg: The United States was not represented at the International Labor Conference. This w 
many people think—to the fact that the Senate failed to ratify the Treaty of Peace. A majority of the pane ay ot « let og 
the Clans had not ratified the Treaty. The resolution passed by Congress authorizing the President to convene the Confer, 
ence expressly forbid official participation by the United States, “unless and until the Senate shall have ratified the provisions 
of the — Treaty of Peace with Germany with .eference to a general International Labor Conference.” 

his « ped the President from appointing delegates to represent cither the government, employers or employes. ‘The 
Conference i invited the American Federation of Labor to appoint a representative to take part in its proceedings without 
pa pen oe — n oe was yo" to act in ee The United States Chamber of Commerce was also 

Vv: appoin ie one in the same way, to represent unoffici the employers of the i 

apparently unwilling to such a responsibility, failed to rompond. dims Terese Hee tat. eee. 
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peace can be established only if it is based upon social 
justice; and 

Wuereas, Conditions of labor exist involving 
such injustice, hardship and privation to large num- 
bers of people as to produce unrest so great that the 
peace and harmony of the world are imperilled; and 
an improvement of those conditions is urgently re- 
quired; as, for example, by the regulation of hours 
of work, including the establishment of a maximum 
working day and week, the regulation of the labor 
supply, pes prevention of unemployment, the pro- 
vision of an adequate living wage, the protection of 
the worker against sickness, disease and injury aris- 
ing out of his employment, the protection of chil- 
dren, young persons and women, provision for old 
age and injury, protection of the interests of workers 
when employed in other countries than their own, 
recognition of the principle of freedom of association, 
the organization of vocational and technical educa- 
tion and other measures; and 

Wuereas, Als» the failure of any nation to adopt 
humane conditions of labor is an obstacle in the way 
of other nations which desire to improve the condi- 
tions in their own countries. 

The High Contracting Parties, moved by senti- 
ments of justice and humanity as well as by the 
desire to secure the permanent peace of the world, 
agree to the following. 


The Labor Section then goes on to pro- 
vide for the establishment of a permanent 
organization for the promotion of the ob- 
jects set forth in the preamble, the original 


members of which are the original mem- 
bers of the League of Nations. This or- 
ganization consists of (1) a General Con- 
ference of Representatives of the Members 
and (2) an International Labor Office con- 
trolled by a Governing Body consisting of 
twenty-four persons. 

It is the first General Conference of Rep- 
resentatives of the Members, known as the 
International Labor Conference of the 
League of Nations, which convened in Wash- 
ington October 29 and adjourned just one 
month later, having held twenty-five plen- 
ary sessions. A brief glance at its composition 
is interesting. Under the terms of the Labor 
Sections of the Treaty each government is 
entitled to send four delegates; two are so- 
called goverament delegates, one represents 
employers and one represents the workers 
of his country. The government delegates 
might have been better called “public dele- 
gates” for they really represent the public 
in contradistinction to employers or work- 
ers. The preponderance of government dele- 
gates in the Washington Conference was 
due to the fact that many of the smaller 
nations sent but two delegates and failed 


to appoint representatives of workers or | 


employers. In many of these countries there 


are no organizations of employers or work- 
ers and the government apparently did not 
care to assume the responsibility of making 
appointments which might be challenged as 
not being representative of either class. 

Among these government delegates were 
such men as Mr. Michel Levie, Minister of 
State of Belgium; the Honorable Gideon D. 
Robertson, Senator and Minister of Labor 
of Canada; the Honorable Newton W. Row- 
ell, President of the Privy Council of Can- 
ada; Mr. Yung Kwai, Counselor of the 
Chinese Legation and Charge d’Affairs ad 
interim; Sr. Francisco Carrera Justiz, ex- 
minister to the United States from Cuba; 
Mr. Arthur Fontaine, President of the Labor 
Department, Ministry of Labor of France 
and chairman of the executive committee of 
the French State Railways; The Right Honor- 
able George N. Barnes, M. P., member of the 
British War Cabinet ; Sir Malcolm Delevingne 
assistant unde1 secretary of State of Great 
Britain; Baron Mayor des Planches, Am- 
bassador and Senator, Italy; Mr. Eikichi 
Kamada, President of Keio University and 
member of the House of Peers of Japan; Dr. 
W. H. Nolens, member of the Second Cham- 
be: of the Netherlands Parliament (Dr. Nolens 
came within an ace of being Prime Minister) ; 
Judge Johan Castberg, president of the Stort- 
ing, Norway; Dr. Manuel Gondra, Minister of 
Paraguay at Washington; Mirza Abdul Ali 
Khan, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary of Persia at Washington; 
Dr. Slavko Y. Grouich, Envoy Extraordi- 
nary atid Minister Plenipotentiary of the 
Serbs, Croats and Slovenes at Washington ; 
Viscount de Eza, President of the National 
Institute for Social Reform of Spain; Judge 
A. Erik M. Sjoborg, Resident Minister and 
Counselor of the Legation of Swedes, Wash- 
ington; Dr. Hans Sulzer, Swiss Minister at 
Washington; Dr. Jacobo Varels, Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
of Uraguay at Washington; and Dr. Don 
Sartos A. Dominici, Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary of Venezuela 
at Washington. And these are some of the 
men that a United States Senator wanted 
deported because they were meeting to- 
gether in Washington to discuss interna- 
tional methods for the improvement of con- 
ditions of labor. 

In the employers’ group were such men as 
Jules Carlier, president of the Central Indus- 
trial Committee for Belgium; S. R. Parsons, 
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president of the British American Oil Com- 
pany, of Canada; Louis Guerin, director of 
the Division of Linen Industry of France, 
who occupies in the linen industry of that 
country about the same position that Judge 
Gary does in the steel industry in this coun- 
try; D. S. Marjoribanks, managing director 
of Sir W. G. Armstrong, Whitworth & Com- 
pany, Ltd., of England; Mr. Sanji Muto, 
managing director of the Kanegafuchi Spin- 
ning Company, Ltd., of Japan; J. A. E. 
Verkade, vice-president of the Dutch Manu- 
facturers’ Association; G. Paus, sub-director 
of the Association of Norwegian Employers; 
Alfonso Sala, M. P., ex-Director General of 
Commerce, Spain; Senator Von Sydow, 
president of the Swedish Employers’ Associa- 
tion. And these, too, are some of the men 
that a Uaited States Senator wanted de- 
ported because they met together with 
representatives of workers and government 
delegates to discuss international methods 
for the improvement of labor conditions. 

The outstanding figures among the work- 
ers’ delegates were such men as Leon Jou- 
haux, secretary-general of the Confederation 
Generale du Travail; P. M. Draper, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada; Corneille Mertens, 
secretary of the Trades Union Commission 
of the Belgian Labor Party; G. H. Stuart- 
Bunning, ex-chairman of the Parliamentary 
Committee, Trades Union Congress of Great 
Britain; Gino Baldesi, assistant secretary- 
general of the Italian General Confedera- 
tion of Labor; J. Oudegeest, member of the 
Second Chamber of the Netherlands Parlia- 
ment and president of the National Associa- 
tion of Labor Unions; Francisco Largo 
Caballero, member of the Board of the Na- 
tional Institute for Social Reforms, Spain; 
A. Herman Lindquist, Speaker of the Second 
Chamber of the Swedish Riksdag; and Con- 
rad Ilg, secretary of the Swiss Federation 
of Metal and Clock Workers. Here at last 
our United States Senator is triumphant. 
These men are workers. Most of them are 
officers of labor unions. It makes no differ- 
ence if ambassadors, ministers and cabinet 
officers, to say nothing of large employers, 
are willing and glad to meet with them to 
discuss international methods for the im- 
provement of labor conditions. These in- 
deed are representatives of organized labor. 
God bless my soul—they must be deported. 

Happily enough the conference which, to 


quote Baron Mayor des Planches, ‘‘met in all 
sincerity to work together toward a common 
end,” adjourned only after it had reached 
agreements which, gathered together in a 
single document, will some day be referred 
to in history as one of the most remarkable 
documents ever published. It built well and 
truly ‘laid the foundation for a structure 
that will stand down through all the ages as 
the protector of the toilers of the world.” 
To some this has come as a pleasant surprise; 
to others it is undoubtedly a disappoint- 
ment; while to those who had the opportu- 
nity to look over the assembly, to meet with 
and talk intimately with the different dele- 
gates, it was exactly what was expected. 

The agenda provided for the Washington 
Conference by the Treaty of Peace con- 
tained but five principal topics: the applica- 
tion of the principle of the eight-hour day 
or the forty-eight hours week; the question 
of preventing or providing against unem- 
ployment; women’s employment; the em- 
ployment of children; and the extension of 
the application of the International Conven- 
tions adopted at Berne in 1906. 

At the seventh plenary session Mr. 
Samuel Gompers, who had been invited by 
the conference to take part unofficially in its 
deliberations, made a speech. Those who 
expected him to express himself in his char- 
acteristic blunt and forceful fashion were not 
disappointed. He said: 

So far as discussing the question of the length of 
the workday is concerned, unless the eight-hour day, 
under normal conditions, shall be the maximum of 
the day’s labor, you might as well abandon the dis- 
cussion of this subject, for labor of America and labor 
of Europe and labor of all countries, which has some 


intelligence and understanding, will not consent to a 
longer workday than eight hours in each day. 


Article 2 of the Draft Convention limiting 
the hours of work in industrial undertakings 
adopted by the conference reads as follows: 

The working hours of persons employed in any 
public or private industrial undertaking or in any 
branch thereof, other than an undertaking in which 
only members of the same family are employed, shall 
not exceed eight in the day and forty-eight in the 
week, with the exceptions hereinafter provided. 


An examination of these exceptions re- 
veals nothing opposed to the statement by 
Mr. Gompers and nothing which obviates 
the intent of the convention to establish the 
principle of the eight-hour day and the forty- 
eight hour week. First the provision does 
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not apply to persons holding positions of 
supervision or management, nor to persons 
employed in a _ confidential capacity. 
Second, wherever by law, or custom, or 
agreement between employers and employes 
the hours of work on any day or days are less 
than eight, the eight-hour limit may be ex- 
ceeded on other days either with the sanc- 
tion of the competent public authority or by 
agreement between the workers and em- 
ployers, provided that the daily limit does 
not exceed nine hours. This simply provides 
for the Saturday half-holiday where it is de- 
sired without reducing the weekly limit of 
forty-eight hours. 

In this connection attention is called to 
Paragraph 11, Article 409, Part 13 of the 
Treaty of Peace, which reads as follows: ‘In 
no case shall any member (Nation) be asked or 
required, as the result of the adoption of any 
recommendation or draft convention by the 
conference, to lessen the protection afforded 
by its existing legisiation to the workers con- 
cerned.”” In other words, in those territories 
where the eight-hour day with Saturday half- 
holiday has been adopted this exception does 
not apply. 

Where persons are employed in shifts it is 
permissible to employ persons in excess of 
eight hours a day or forty-eight hours a week, 
providing, however, that the average number 
of hours over a period of three weeks or less 
does not exceed eight per day and forty-eight 
per week. Here again the principle of the 
eight-hour day and the forty-eight-hour 
. week holds firm and yet the industry worked 
with continuous shifts is not disturbed. 
The limit of hours of work may be exceeded 
in case of accident, actual or threatened, or in 
case of urgent work to be done to machinery 
or plant, or in case of “force majeure,” 
but only so far as may be necessary to avoid 
serious interference with the ordinary work- 
ing of the undertaking. (‘‘Force Majeure” 
is a convenient French phrase meaning 
something like the English legal phrase ‘‘Act 
of God or the public enemy”’ including such 
exigencies as fire, flood, or any other catas- 
trophe.) 

Certain modifications of the convention 
were made with respect to Japan. It is 
interesting to note that while at the present 
time Japanese law permits the working of 
employes thirteen hours a day of seventy- 
eight hours a week, the provision with regard 
to Japan and accepted by them reduces the 


maximum hours of work to fifty-seven a 
week with the exception of the silk industry, 
which is reduced to sixty hours a week. 
Another convention prohibits the employ- 
ment of persons under 18 years of age more 
than forty-eight hours a week and also pro- 
hibits the employment of those engaged in 
mining more than forty-eight hours a week. 

Speaking on the subject of these modifica- 
tions, Mr. George N. Barnes, M. P., mem- 
ber of the British War Cabinet, took the 
position that the conference could not 
demand that Japan, which is but thirty or 
forty years old in industry, do immediately 
what Great Britain has been able to do only 
as the result of 117 years’ experiment and 
trial and agitation. This, he claimed, was 
putting upon Japan an impossible proposi- 
tion. Mr. Barnes told the conference that 
fifty years ago he worked in a jute factory in 
Great Britain fifty-nine and one-half hours a 
week before he had attained the age of eleven 
years. 

The principle of the sixty-hour week was 
adopted for the time being for India but as a 
matter of fact discussion of the limitations of 
the hours of work for India as well as for 
China, Siam and Persia were postponed for 
consideration at a future meeting of the 
General Conference. Greece was allowed 
until July 1, 1923, to apply the convention 
in certain industries and until July 1, 1924, 
in others. Roumania was allowed until 
July 1, 1924, to bring the provisions of the 
convention into operation. 

When the vote was taken on the adoption 
of the convention eighty-two delegates voted 
in favor of it, two voted against it, and one 
abstained from voting. The two votes 
against the convention were cast by a work- 
ers’ delegate and an employers’ delegate. 

And so after days and weeks of debate, in 
committee and on the floor in plenary ses- 
sions, a conference of 118 government, 
employers and workers’ delegates, in which 
the workers had but twenty-three represen- 
tatives, adopted as a world standard the 
principle of a maximum workday of eight 
hours and a maximum work week of forty- 
eight hours. 

The second important convention adopted 
by the conference concerned the question of 
preventing or providing against unemploy- 
ment. Article 2 of this convention provides 
that the members which ratify it shall estab- 
lish a system of free public employment 
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agencies under the control of a central au- 
thority. It furthermore provides that com- 
mittees composed of representatives of em- 
ployers and workers shall be appointed to 
advise on matters concerning the carrying 
on of these agencies. It also provides that 
where both public and private free employ- 
ment agencies exist steps shall be taken to co- 
ordinate the operations of such agencies and 
that the operation of the various national 
systems shall be co-ordinated by the Inter- 
national Labor Office with the countries 
concerned. 

But the conference went further than sim- 
ply the draft convention providing for free 
employment agencies. It adopted a recom- 
mendation to the various members providing 
that each member take steps to prohibit the 
establishment of agencies which charge fees 
or which carry on their business for profit. 
Where such agencies already exist it was fur- 
ther recommended that they be permitted to 
operate only under government license and 
that all practical measures be taken to 
abolish such agencies as soon as possible. 

The general conference also recommended 
that the recruiting of bodies of workers 
in one country with a view to their employ- 
ment in another country should be per- 
mitted only by mutual agreement between 
the countries concerned and after consulta- 
tion with employers and workers in each 
country in the industries concerned. 

The general conference further recom- 
mended that each member shall, on condi- 
tions of reciprocity and upon terms to be 
agr d between the countries concerned, 
admit the foreign workers (together with 
their families) employed with‘) its territory, 
to the benefits of its laws and regulations for 
the protection of its own workers, as well 
as to the right of lawful organization as en- 

joyed by its own workers. 
' When the conference took up the third 
item on the agenda, the employment of 
women, the first subject discussed was the 
employment of women before and after child- 
birth. In this case a draft convention was 
adopted which provides that no woman shall 
be permitted to work during the six weeks 
following her confinement, that she shall 
have the right to leave her work if she pro- 
duces a medical certificate stating that her 
confinement will probably take place within 
six weeks, and that while she is so absent 
from her work she shall be paid benefits 


sufficient for the full and healthy mainte- 
nance of herself and her child provided either 
out of public funds or by means of a system 
of insurance. As an additional benefit she 
shall be entitled to free attendance by a doc- 
tor or certified midwife. The convention 
further provides that if a mother is nursing 
her child she shall be allowed half an hour 
twice a day during her working hours for this 
urpose. 

A second draft convention concerned with 
the employment of women was adopted by 
the conference providing that women with- 
out distinction of age shall not be employed 
during the night in any public or private 
industrial undertaking, or in any branch 
thereof, other than an undertaking ia which 
only members of the same family are em- 
ployed. As in the case of other conven- 
tions there are certain exceptions but they 
do not destroy the force of the adoption 
of a principle prohibiting night work for 
women as a world standard. A recom- 
mendation was also adopted which provides 
that women and persons under 18 years of 
age shall be excluded from employment -in 
industries using processes tending to cause 
lead poisoning. This recommendation was 
adopted in recognition of the fact that grave 
danger is involved to the function of mater- 
nity and to the physical development of 
children, women and young persons under 18 
if they are not from this class of employment. 

A recommendation was adopted providing 
that each member which has not already 
done so should establish as soon as possible 
not only a system of efficient factory inspec- 
tion but also in addition thereto a govern- 
ment service especially charged with the duty 
of safeguarding the health of the workers, 
which will keep in touch with the Interna- 
tional Labor Office. 

On the subject of the abolition of child 
labor the conference adopted a draft con- 
vention providing that children under the 
age of 14 shall not be employed or work in 
any public or private industrial undertaking 
or in any branch thereof, other than an 
undertaking in which only members of the 
same family are employed. This provision 
however does not apply to work done by 
children in technical schools, provided that 
such work is approved and supervised by 
public authority. There are also certain 
exceptions made in regard to Japan and 
India. A second draft conventjon provides 
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that young persons under 18 years of age 
shall not be emp|yyed during the night, with 
certain exceptions which, however, do not 
prejudice the principle involved. Certain ex- 
ceptions are also made in the case of Japan 
and India. 

There are two features of the conference 
and its work which overshadow everything 
else. The first is that it clearly demon- 
strated the feasibility of gathering together 
men from every walk of life—workers, em- 
ployers and representatives of govern- 
ments—coming from every quarter of the 
globe with widely divergent habits, ideas, 
and customs of living, speaking practically 
every known language, and discuss amiably 
questions relating to the welfare of a single 
class. The second is that these representa- 
tives were able to agree on such conclusions 
as are contained in the draft conventions 
and recommendations reported in the final 
record of the conference. By this it must 
not be understood that these conclusions 
are going to usher in the millennium even if 
adopted by all the nations represented. The 
finished product represents innumerable com- 
promises and concessions on all sides. But 
they present an invaluable contribution ot 
the process of knitting the world together 
which is going on and which must continue 
to go on until the end of time. Just as we 
have already internationalized many of the 
relations of capital so has the International 
Labor Conference begun the work of inter- 
nationalizing the relations of labor. More 


and more are the world currents of labor set- 
tling in the direction of the greatest op- 
portunities, making more and more impera- 
tive the necessity for world standards of 
working conditions. 

Mr. George N. Barnes, reporter of the 
Commission on Labor Legislation, in an ad- 
dress to the Peace Conference in plenary 
session on April 11, 1919, said: 

I need scarcely remind you of the urgency of the 
work of labor amelioration, for it is known to all that 
new thoughts are surging up among us and about us 
and that the world as a result is in a ferment. Nor 
need I dwell on its importance, an importance second 
only to the prevention of war, to which we have al- 
ready given our hand and seal. Our scheme will, 
we think, give strength to the League of Nations by 
enabling it to take root in the daily life of peoples. 
It will, we believe, give hope and health to those 
whose lives are scarred by toil and sorrow, and on 
behalf of the commission I commend it to your 
favorable consideration. 


The International Labor Conference is the 
foundation of this scheme. A grave respon- 
sibility has rested upon it. Men, women 
and children have looked for the adoption of 
a program which might remove the peril to 
the peace and harmony of the world caused 
by labor conditions involving injustice, 
hardship and privation. Their delibera- 
tions were conducted with the same fine 
spirit of idealism which characterized the 
drafting of the League of Nations Covenant. 
The ground was well broken. The founda- 
tion stones have been well laid. The future 
conferences of this great international body 
will do well to follow in its footsteps. 





Labor not unwillingly, nor without regard to the common interest, nor without due 


consideration, nor with distraction, nor let studied ornamefit set off thy thoughts, and be 


not either a man of many words, or busy about too many things. And further, let the 
Deity which is in thee be the guardian of a living being, manly and of ripe age, and engaged 
in matter political, and a Roman, and a ruler, who has taken his post like a man waiting 
for the signal which summons him from life, and ready to go, having need neither of oath 
nor of any man’s testimony. Be cheerful also, and seek not external help nor the tran- 
quillity which others give. A man then must stand erect, not be kept erect by others.— 


M. Antoninus. 





The labor movement is the constructive force in the industrial world which brings 
system, organization and opportunity for progress into industrial relations between em- 
ployers and employes. It is t1e democratic medium by which the toilers can work out 
their problems, remedy wrongs and secure for themselves ever increasing opportunity 


for better living. 
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The object of the miners in seeking to reduce the hours of work was to insure 

more days of work and steadier employment. The six- 
saan per hour day, five-day week and sixty per cent increase in wages 
STRIKE were considered necessary to permit the miner to live as 

he should. They were what the miner knew he ought to 
have. But they were his extreme demands and subject to change or compro- 
mise. It always has been the practice of both the miners and operators 
when meeting in joint conference to present demands to each other. These 
sometimes went to the very extreme. But negotiations brought about 
compromises which always were more modest than the original demands of 
both. 

But in the present controversy the operators refused to negotiate a new 
agreement. They contended that an agreement entered into with them 
and the miners and the government would not expire until March, 1920, 
or until the war ended, and no consideration of a new wage-scale would 
be considered before that time. 

The miners, however, contended, and justly, that the war was over. 
This was proved by the withdrawal of the government from the tri-party 
agreement. The agreement contained provisions that in many districts 
under certain conditions differences between the operators and miners should 
be referred to the fuel administrator. He had closed his office after removing 
all price restrictions for coal. This left the operators at liberty to charge 
whatever they chose. This was considered positive evidence the war had 
ended so far as the tri-party agreement was concerned. 

The miners then asked for changes in wages and working conditions. 
It was then they were told the war had not ended. And the operators re- 
fused absolutely to negotiate a new agreement. ‘Then the fuel administrator 
was resuscitated. 

That Fuel Administrator Garfield’s proposed increase in the wages of 
miners could not be justified can best be judged by the offer made previously 
by the coal operators. November 21 the operators voluntarily offered an 
increase in wages of 20 per cent. 

Secretary of Labor Wilson, whose practical knowledge of mining fitted 
him particularly for adjusting the dispute on a fair basis, suggested an in- 
crease of 31 per cent. This was agreed to by the representatives of the 
miners. Then the fuel administrator refused to consider either Secretary 
of Labor Wilson’s figures or those of the coal operators themselves and 
arbitrarily declared that only a 14 per cent advance would be permitted. 

He said the miners could have the increase without passing it on to the 
consumer. This was a confession that the operators were profiteering. 

The acute stage of the miners’ struggle for an adequate wage and proper 


hours of work has passed, but the question in its broader phases still is at - 
( 57) 
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issue by reason of the federal investigation undertaken at the direction of 
the President. It is therefore fitting at this time to present a full statement 
of the reasons underlying the action of the miners. 

That the miners were correct in their stand that the war is over can best 
be substantiated by the statement of President Wilson in his veto message 
on the prohibition bill. In giving his reason for vetoing the bill, the President 
said: 

I object to and can not approve that part of this legislation with reference to war 
time prohibition. It has to do with the enforcement of an act which was passed by rea- 
son of the emergencies of the war and whose objects have been satisfied in the demobili- 
zation of the army and navy and whose repeal I have already sought at the hands of 
Congress. 

There could be no higher authority to corroborate the belief of the miners 
that the war was ended. 

During the war the wages of the miners were of course increased. They 
ranged between $1,200 and $1,300 a year. ‘These figures are official reports 
of various state bureaus. Before the war the wages ranged from $600 to 
$800. For many years the earnings annually in Illinois, according to the 
State Bureau of Labor Statistics, were in the neighborhood of $520. 

Miners work by the ton. No matter how many days a week they work 
they are paid for the number of tons of coal they mine. The wages paid 
the miners average 84 cents a ton. Out of this they must buy the powder 
they use to break the coal. They must furnish the tools with which they 
work and must pay the blacksmith for sharpening them. They must pay 
the check weighman who weighs the coal they mine. The lamps they wear 
while underground they must pay for. If the mine is filled with gas they 
must rent safety lamps from the operators. They must not only break the 
coal but must load it in cars and pay all the side charges mentioned out of 
their 84 cents. A handy man in Washington is paid $1 for carrying a ton of 
coal into a shed or basement a short distance from the street. In some, 
States a mirier must work two years before the law permits him to take charge 
of a “room.” 

Which industry in the United States charges the employe for the light he 
uses? And on top of all these grievances the miner works underground in all 
kinds of foul air and dangerous gases, and suffers inconveniences and hard- 
ships unknown to those employed on the surface. These conditions sur- 
rounding the work of a miner were not imported from any foreign country 
They are strictly American conditions. 

Alabama and West Virginia operators refused to permit miners to return 
to work because they were members of the union. That was a subterfuge, 
as the operators undoubtedly desired to reduce the production of coal. The 
miners declare they have given Attorney-General Palmer an abundance of 
proof that sabotage is being practiced by the operators. Many affidavits 
have been filed with him. Large Alabama companies are involved. So far 
there is no record of any prosecution against these offenders. 

Collective bargaining has been followed since 1898. The operators and 
miners met annually or bi-annually in conference, and agreed upon wages and 
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working conditions. These contracts were solemnly carried out by the 
miners. Non-union men profit from the wage agreements made by the 
miners. After every settlement the miners in the unorganized fields were 
given practically the same wages as the union miners, which means that the 
union miners represent the unorganized. 

The recent strike is the first nation-wide movement undertaken since 
the joint trade agreement was made in 1898. Several times heretofore the 
miners suspended ‘operations until a new wage agreement was made, but never 
before did they go on a nation-wide strike. ‘The suspensions which occurred 
were agreed to by the operators. Whether the operators used them to in- 
crease the price of coal is best answered by themselves. It is certain, however, 
that the price of coal always increased during and after these suspensions. 

Even during the recent strike the union supplied men to man the pumps 
and to do such other work about the mines as would prevent them from 
being flooded or damaged in any way. In fact, the mines are in as good 
condition for work since settlement as they were before the strike began. . 

The joint trade agreement in force since 1898 is now dead. It was killed 
by the operators. They repudiated it and that was the reason for the recent 
situation. That the miners have the interests of the people most at heart 
can best be proved by the action of the miners in great crises. When the 
anthracite miners were on strike, the soft coal operators offered bonuses to 
the miners to induce them to mine more coal. The union refused to permit 
the members to accept a bonus. The reason given was that a certain wage 
had been agreed to and should not be changed for the selfish profiteering of 
the operators. The latter saw a chance to sell more coal at increased prices, 
for where five cents a ton is given as a bonus an increase of from 25 to 40 cents 
a ton is added to the price of coal. Before the anthracite strike of coal miners 
children between eight and twelve years of age were employed in the mines 
as breaker-boys. As a result of that strike a law was passed prohibiting the 
employment of children as breaker-boys in the anthracite regions. 

The public has been led to believe that where a miner works six hours 
a day he would receive the same wages he formerly had been paid for an 
eight-hour day. The fact that he is a piece-worker is sufficient answer to 
this. But it naturally follows that a miner can load more coal per hour in 
a six-hour day than in an eight-hour day. What difference does it make to 
the public how many hours a day a miner works if a sufficient amount of coal 
is mined to supply the wants of the public? 

The methods of mining in all parts of the United States have been 
criminal. Coal mining is the worst managed of any industry. It has little 
regard for the lives and limbs of the miners. Only after great disasters have 
miners been able to secure passage of beneficial and remedial laws. ‘These 
laws were fought most bitterly by the operators who tried to deceive the 
public into believing the laws were against the public interests. Every 
law on the statute books secured by the miners seeks the protection of life 
and limb, yet these efforts were opposed most strenuously by the operators. 

The miner generally lives in isolated districts. In many cases he must 
walk long distances to work. Those who live in the cities in comfortable, 
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steam heated houses, with running water, electric light and other con- 
veniences do not realize the discomforts to which the miner is subject. 

It can be realized, therefore, that men who have worked in the mines for 
wages, ranging from $500 to $800 a year, with the home inconveniences known 
only to those who live away from cities, can not justly be criticized when 
they ask for more wages. 

Every conceivable method of propaganda has been used to misrepresent 
and condemn the miners for seeking relief in these trying times, but the 
profiteers are just as dominant in the mining industry as in any other. 





Fiction becomes popular much more quickly than fact. That is why so many 
more people know more about the doings of Dead Eye 
ponent yom ot tga Dick than about the doings of Napoleon. That is why 
ACHIEVEMENT so many more know about the hair breadth escape of the 
newest moving picture heroine than know about the latest 
manipulation of the newest industrial magnate. 

There is one more fact that is important. Truths stated in dramatic 
fashion are much more readily absorbed by the public than truths that can 
not be so stated. The scientific formula of a professor makes little appeal to 
the popular mind. The sweeping and dramatic assertion of a master of 
epigram sinks home over the country in a flash. 

The trade union movement often is the victim of this popular readiness 
to accept the dramatic and epigrammatic statement as the whole truth. 

A number of persons are saying that a vicious circle of wages and prices 
keeps labor climbing to futility. They convey the idea that wages go up 
less rapidly than the cost of living and that therefore trade unions fail of their 
object. Around a nub of shadowy truth a great falsehood becomes built up. 

Mr. Glenn E. Plumb is one of the most recent victims of this fantasy. 
In Chicago not long ago Mr. Plumb delivered an address in which he said 
that when the first shoemakers’ union demanded its first increase of 25 cents 
a day the employer told the accountant to put the 25 cents in the pay enve- 
lopes and told the sales manager to add it to the price of shoes. He went on 
to develop the picture to the point where “they have all got their increases.” 
He continued to say that “about last year 124 labor organizations, after some 
ten years of struggle, had succeeded in completing this circle and getting 
their increases, and when they got through they found it was costing them 
more to live than the increases amounted to.” 

Now, it is not said that trade unions have failed of their purpose and 
Mr. Plumb undoubtedly did not mean to convey any such impression. Per- 
haps many others who are saying substantially the same thing do not intend 
to convey the impression that trade unions fail of their purpose. However, 
it is inevitable that something of that impression is conveyed. Men and 
women are almost sure to think that the failure of trade unions is implied. 

This is worth deeper thought. Much difficulty and misunderstanding 
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often are created by shallow treatment of complex questions. Here are 
some facts: 
Raising wages is but one of the purposes of trade unionism. 

The implication that there has been no advancement in the standard 
of living is not true. The standard of living has advanced progressively 
since trade unions entered the field. 

Besides providing the worker with a means for increasing his wages trade 
unions also do these additional things: 

First, they give him a voice in the determination of conditions under 
which he shall work, which is the beginning of democracy in industry and the 
end of one-man rule in the workshop. 

Second, they give him an effective voice in determining the number of 
hours per day that he shall work, which means that for the first time in 
history the worker secures a quit-claim deed to time for rest and study and 
recreation. 

When the worker, through his union, secures sanitary conditions in the 
work place, he actually takes for himself more of life. When he cuts down 
the number of hours per day that he must spend in the workshop he actually 
takes for himself a freer life, a happier life and a more intelligent life. 

When the worker, through his union and in association with his fellow 
workers, goes to the employer and sits down to negotiate about terms and 
conditions of employment, he is for the first time able to write down a dis- 
tinguishing characteristic between himself and a piece of material. For the 
first time he exercises those qualities which distinguish intelligent life from 
inert and voiceless commodities. 

The meaning of this is that trade unions have put manhood into industry. 
They have given to workers the right and power to exercise those character- 
istics that mark men apart from the things of the world. They give to 
workers the opportunity to exercise the power of selection, the power of 
discretion and the power of authority. An instrumentality that can bring 
this development to pass is one of the greatest institutions ever known to 
history and merits the full acknowledgment of history. 

To return to the question of living costs, which confuse so many, it may 
be stated as truth that the cost of living has of late advanced more rapidly 
than wages have advanced. Statistics prove this and the workers are aroused 
in protest against it. It is a condition for which a remedy must and will 
be found. But what so many apparently fail to understand, or to admit, 
is that this condition has come about in spite of trade unions and not because 
of them. 

Mr. Plumb, like many others, falls into the fallacy so insidiously dis- 
pensed by employers, which is that wages advance first and the cost of living 
second. The object of employers in thus putting the cart before the horse 
is to place upon the workers the responsibility for increasing living costs. 

It is common knowledge that costs of living first advance, leaving the 
workers to renew the struggle to bring wages within reach of prices. That 
is why today wages are behind the cost of living. If raising wages led the 
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procession wages would be ahead. Without unions the workers would be 
powerless and the price fixers would be free to go unchallenged. 

Due to the war and the war conditions, we are not now living a normal 
life. Industry and the laws of trade do not obtain either rationally or natu- 
rally. In addition, this should be known that in normal times the demand 
for higher wages, shortening the workday and other improved working con- 
ditions is the most potent influence in devising new machines, new tools, 
more driving fo-ce and better management or making for a lesser cost in pro- 
duction. Under such normal conditions there is a broadening and enhancing 
of the standard of life of the workers. These are simple truths, easily veri- 
fied, known to all who care to know, yet constantly ignored by publicists. 

This, then, is the disproof of the assertion that the workers have laid 
the foundation upon which the so-called vicious circle rests. Their struggle has 
been to wrest from those who control industry enough to maintain life and to 
maintain life in accord with the standards of the time. 

There is one more thing to be said. Even the measure of dollars and 
cents is not an accurate measure by which to judge the welfare of the workers. 
Serious as has been the outrageous rise in cost of living, even that does not 
offer a fair opportunity to estimate the gain or loss of workers in comparison 
to wages. The reason is less obvious than some things, but it is there, none- 
theless. It is simpler to balance dollars in pay against dollars in expense. 
But it is important for workers to have in mind the deeper truth. Because 
of trade union activity the cost of living has been made elastic. It includes 
the cost of more things today than it did ten years ago. It includes also 
the cost of better things. That is why many persons have the profound 
conviction, figures to the contrary notwithstanding, that the average American 
worker, is “‘better off” today than ever. Despite the most fiendish work of 
conscienceless profiteers and wanton despoilers of Labor’s products, despite 
the revels of the wasters and idlers and tricksters, the workers have been 
able, through their unions, to force the standard of living up and up and up. 
They have been able to take something away from the useless people of the 
world, they have been able to take something away from the non-producers 
of the world. 

Examples clear things at times. Cost of living today includes the price 
of a bathtub. It includes the price of gas or electric lights. It includes the 
price of good bread, good meat, good clothes. It includes the price of good 
music and good books. Most men of middle age will remember when those 
things did not figure in the computation of living costs as they do today. 

The road ahead is still a long road. It is still filled with difficulties and 
struggles. But we have come a distance and we have found a better place 
than the place from which we started. We have raised the life and lot of 
labor through our collective action in trade unions. 

We reject the idea that the cost of living is either a proper basis for 
computing wages or for appraising the present condition of life, for this is the 
device of the employers and their special pleaders, though we recognize it as 
a factor. In accord with this, the cost of living is no measure of the distance 
we have come from the absolutism of the past. The trade union has vin- 
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dicated itself beyond all measure. It has hewn freedom out of history and 
carved progress out of the stony opposition of those who cry constantly against 
progress. It has given voice to the inarticulate and hope to the despairing. 
It has made the workshop a place where decisions are reached in consulta- 
tion instead of by arbitrary pronouncement. It has taken mankind away 
from hard toil and set him free through reduction of the number of hours in 
the workday. It has founded the institution of industrial democracy and 
given us the machinery through which we are advancing into that condition. 

Narrow critics of Labor refuse to see the full and wonderful truth. 
Many friends of Labor unwittingly overlook it. But through all the pages 
of human history there is not written a more magic story, a more ennobling 
story, nor a story fuller of dramatic and romantic achievement for humankind. 





Problems associated with labor, industry and the condition of political unrest 
were discussed at length in the President’s message to 
Congress at the opening of the present session. Perhaps 
the keynote of the discussion of labor is found in these 


THE PRESIDENT’S 
MESSAGE 


sentences: 


The only way to keep men from agitating against grievances is to remove the 
grievances. 

It (Congress) must now help in the difficult task of finding a method that will bring 
about a genuine democratization of industry, based upon the full recognition of the 
right of those who work, in whatever rank, to participate in some organic way in every 
decision which directly affects their welfare. 

Governments must recognize the right of men collectively to bargain for humane 
objects that have at their base the mutual protection and welfare of those engaged in all 
industries. Labor must not longer be treated as a commodity. 

Return to the old standards of wage and industry are unthinkable. 


That section of the message which deals with the question of political 
unrest warns against interference with free expression of opinion and advocacy 
of orderly change, but calls for no leniency toward “‘passion and malevolence 
tending to incite insurrection under the guise of political reform.” 

The portion of the message dealing directly with labor is as follows: 


No one who has observed the march of events in the last year can fail to note the 
absolute need of a definite program to bring about an improvement in the conditions of 
labor. There can be no settled conditions leading to increased production and a reduc- 
tion in the cost of living if labor and capital are to be antagonists instead of partners. 
Sound thinking and an honest desire to serve the interests of the whole nation, as dis- 
tinguished from the interests of a.class, must be applied to the solution of this great and 
pressing problem. The failure of other nations to consider this matter in a vigorous way 
has produced bitterness, and jealousies and antagonisms, the food of radicalism. 

The only way to keep men from agitating against grievances is to remove the griev- 
ances. An unwillingness even to discuss these matters produces only dissatisfaction 
and gives comfort to the extreme elements in our country which endeavor to stir up dis- 
turbances in order to provoke governments to embark upon a course of retaliation and 
repression. The seed of revolution is repression. 

The remedy for these things must not be negative in character. It must be con- 
structive. It must comprehend the general interest. The real antidote for the unrest 
which manifests itself is not suppression, but a deep consideration of the wrongs that beset 
our national life and the application of a remedy. 
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Congress has already shown its willingness to deal with these industrial wrongs by 
establishing the eight-hour day as the standard in every field of labor. It has sought 
to find a way to prevent child labor. It has served the whole country by leading the 
way in developing the means of preserving and safeguarding lives and health in dangerous 
industries. It must now help in the difficult task of finding a method that will bring 
about a genuine democratizaticn of industry, based upon the full recognition of the 
right of those who work, in whatever rank, to participate in some organic way in every 
decision which directly affects their welfare. 

It is with this purpose in mind that I called a conference to meet in Washington 
on December 1, to consider these problems in all their broad aspects, with the idea of 
bringing about a better understanding between these two interests. 

The great unrest throughout the world, out of which has emerged a demand for an 
immediate consideration of the difficulties between capital and labor, bids us put our own 
house in order. Frankly, there can be no permanent and lasting settlements between 
capital and labor which do not recognize the fundamental concepts for which labor has 
been struggling through the years. 

The whole world gave its recognition and indorsement to these fundamental pur- 
poses in the league of nations. The statesmen gathered at Versailles recognized the 
fact that world stability could not be had by reverting to industrial standards and con- 
ditions against which the average workman of the world had revolted. It is, therefore, 
the task of the statesmen of this new day of change and readjustment to recognize world 
conditions and to seek to bring about, through legislation, conditions that will mean 
the ending of age-long antagonisms between capital and labor and that will hopefully 
lead to the building up of a comradeship which will result not only in greater content- 
ment among the mass of workmen but also bring about a greater production and a 
greater prosperity to business itself. 

To analyze the particulars in the demands of labor is to admit the justice of their 
complaint in many matters that lie at their basis. The workman demands an adequate 
wage, sufficient to permit him to live in comfort, unhampered by the fear of poverty 
and want in his old age. He demands the right to live and the right to work amidst sani- 
tary surroundings, both in home and in workshop, surroundings that develop and do not 
retard his own health and well-being; and the right to provide for his children’s wants. 
in the matter of health and education. 

In other words, it is his desire to make the conditions of his life and the lives of those 
dear to him tolerable and easy to bear. 

The establishment of the principles regarding labor laid down in the covenant of the 
league of nations offers us the way to industrial peace and conciliation. No other road’ 
lies open to us. Not to pursue this one is longer to invite enmities, bitterness and an- 
tagonisms which in the end only lead to industrial and social disaster. The unwilling 
workman is not a profitable servant. An employe whose industrial life is hedged about by 
hard and unjust conditions, which he did not create and over which he has no control, 
lacks that fine spirit of enthusiasm and volunteer effort which are the necessary 
ingredients of a great producing entity. Let us be frank about this solemn matter. 

The evidences of world-wide unrest which manifest themselves in violence through- 
out the world bids us pause and consider the means to be found to stop the spread of this. 
contagious thing before it saps the very vitality of the nation itself. Do we gain strength 
by withholding the remedy? Or is it not the business of statesmen to treat these mani- 
festations of unrest which meet us on every hand as evidence of an economic disorder 
and to apply constructive remedies wherever necessary, being sure that in the applica- 
tion of the remedy we touch not the vital issues of our industrial and economic life? 
There can be no recession of the tide of unrest until constructive instrumentalities are 
set up to stem that tide. 

Gevernments must recognize the right of men collectively to bargain for humane 
objects that have at their base the mutual protection and welfare of those engaged in all 
industries. Labor must not be longer treated as a commodity. It must be regarded as the 
activity of human beings, possessed of deep yearnings and desires. The business man 
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gives his best thought to the repair and replenishment of his machinery, so that its useful- 
ness will not be impaired and its power to produce may always be at its height and 
kept in full vigor and motion. 

No less regard ought to be paid to the human machine, which after all propels the 
machinery of the world and is the great dynamic force that lies back of all industry and 
progress. Return to the old standards of wage and industry in employment is unthink- 
able. 

The terrible tragedy of war which has just ended and which has brought the world 
to the verge of chaos and disaster would be in vain if there should ensue a return to the 
conditions of the past. Europe itself, whence has come the unrest which now holds the 
world at bay, is an example of standpatism in these vital human matters which America 
might well accept as an example, not to be followed but studiously to be avoided. 

Europe made labor the differential, and the price of it all is enmity and antagonism 
and prostrated industry. The right ef labor to live in peace and comfort must be recog- 
nized by governments and America should be the first to lay the foundation stones 
upon which industrial peace shall be built. 

Labor not only is entitled to an adequate wage, but capital should receive a reason- 
able return upon its investment and is entitled to protection at the hands of the govern- 
ment inevery emergency. No government worthy of the name can “‘play’”’ these elements 
against each other, for there is a mutuality of interest between them which the govern- 
ment must seek to express and to safeguard at all ccst. 

The right of individuals to strike is inviolate and ought not to be interfered with by 
any process of government, but there is a predcminant right, and that is the right of the 
government to protect all of its people and to assert its power and majesty against the 
challenge of any class. 

The government, when it asserts that right, seeks not to antagonize a class, but sim- 
ply to defend the right of the whole people as against the irreparable harm and injury that 
might be done by the attempt by any class to usurp a power that only government itself 
has a right to exercise as a protection to all. . 

In the matter of international disputes which have led te war, statesmen have 
sought to set up as a remedy arbitration for war. Dces this not point the way for the 
settlement of industrial disputes by the establishment of a tribunal fair and just alike to 
all, which will settle industrial disputes which in the past have led to war and disaster? 
America witnessing the evil consequences which have followed out of such disputes 
between these contending forces, must not admit itself impotent to deal with these matters 
by means of peaceful processes. 





Irrational and reactionary thought and action are playing their part in 
American industrial life, to the detriment of the people of 
TE See America and of the world. Constructive thought not only 
SEE,HEAR OR . . . 
unperstanp ‘5 lacking among those whose eyes turn toward dismantled 
Russia and behold in that realm of terror and starvation a 
beautiful and wonderful Utopia, but it is lacking among those so often re- 
ferred to as the “‘hard headed’”’ business men of the country. 
Senator W. Atlee Pomerene makes this statement to the Association of 


Life Insurance Presidents: 
Years ago] the American spirit was'startled because a Vanderbilt had said, “the 
public be damned.” But Vanderbilt seems to have had no patent on the phrase, or if 
he had it is being infringed tcday by men who have as little regard for the public wel- 
fare ashehimself had. There is no difference in kind between him and a Foster who aided 
by the extreme Socialist and I. W. W. classes of the country, aims to enlist under his 
leadership the iron and steel workers of a naticn and to paralyze industry, or a Lewis, 
who, to further his own ambitions, aided as he has been by the same elements, calls 
400,000 men out of the mines and says to the public, “freeze or starve.” 
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Charles Piez, formerly of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, in a recent 
address, had this to say: 


At this time organized labor is stronger in membership and stronger in solidarity 
than ever before in its history. There is evident in its method and its aims none of the 
care and consideration that should attend the exercise of great power. It has thrown 
caution to the winds and is prepared to wreck the state itself in its blind intent to follow 
the course laid by radicalism. 


These are typical of expressions used by men who ought to have a deeper 
and truer understanding of facts. The obvious intent is to cast odium on 
the trade union movement and to convey the impression that the great 
organized movement of workers is daily growing more destructive in character. 

The trade union movement today is the same trade union movement 
that it was on March 12, 1917, when it gave utterance to a declaration of 
loyalty that sent through the American nation a wave of courage and con- 
viction and that took first rank as a contributing factor to the solidarity and 
invincibility of America. It is the same trade union movement that through- 
out the war earned the praise and gratitude of all America and of the world 
by its loyalty of conduct and its earnestness of endeavor. It is the same 
trade union movement that it has been throughout the years of its history, 
striving and struggling, day by day, so to meet the problems of the day and 
the hour as to contribute to a better and freer life for all those who serve 
the world. 

The trade union movement is a democratic movement of workers who 
seek progress and liberty and justice for humanity through those methods 
which are properly vouchsafed to all in a democratic nation. The campaign 
of slander and untruth directed against Labor now ill befits men who have 
responsible positions in American industrial life. The world has dire need 
of every constructive thought and effort of which our nation is capable. 

The American labor movement is contributing to the full in the work 
of bringing the world back to normal conditions of life and better standards 
of life. It resents with scorn the attacks now being unjustly made upon it. 
The trade union movement seeks justice. It seeks only to go forward through 
the opportunities offered by American democracy. It understands alike the 
fallacies and dangers of the destructive propaganda of Bolshevik type and the 
insidious and destructive effort of reaction. It shuns both as kindred evils 
in a land which can never be expressive of either and in which there never can 
be permanent lodgment for either. 

There are better things to be had. It is possible to gain for,all a larger 
measure of freedom and justice. There will yet be an idealism in industry 
which will transform it from a sordid grind for gain alone into a work of 
service in which the great ruling passion will be the unfolding of life to its 
uttermost possibilities. The organized workers of America understand 
however, that no gain can be made by destroying the good that we have; 
that no advance can be made except through the orderly and democratic 
processes engrained into our nation frcm the hour of its birth and tested in 

every hour since that time. 
The American labor movement is the champion of freedom. It is the 
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champion of men and women. It is the champion of the cause of progress. 
It spurns destructive creeds because it understands their falsity. It scorns 
reaction because it breathes the air of liberty in which the dead past and its 
crumbled institutions have no place. 

There are some who can not understand this. There are others who 
will not understand. Despite these, there must be progress. 





How productive processes are choked and humanity made to suffer because 
of artificial barriers between producer and consumer is 
illustrated by a current item of news about cotton. It is 
reported in a dispatch from Columbia, S. C.: 

A movement to retire two million bales of cotton from the market in an effort to 
force a rise in price, has been launched by the American Cotton Association, a growers’ 
organization, according to a statement issued here by its president, J. S. Wannamaker, 
who said a recommendation to this effect had been made by members of the association. 

The plans which have been made call on the membership of each state to transfer 
voluntarily to designated banks, warehouse receipts for specified amounts of cotton, 
to be held in trust until such time as the association decides that prices justify the cotton 
being placed on the market. hae 


There is nothing in this action to contravene the ethics of business, and 
perhaps nothing to arouse the wrath of judges on the hunt for restraint of 
trade, but not so well within the pale of recognized ethics is the pronounce- 
ment of John M. Glenn, a former Chicago newspaper man, who now is secre- 
tary of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association. Mr. Glenn’s statement 
appeared in the New York Sun of December 6, and is here republished: 

Chicago, December 5.—John M. Glenn, secretary of the Illinois Manufacturers’ 
Association, announced today that members of his organization had begun a boycott of 
clothing, food, fuel and other necessities against the striking coal miners of the state. 

He said members of the association are conducting the boycott as individuals as 
retaliation against the strikers who are responsible for the fuel famine which has paralyzed 
the business of the country. 

Secretary Glenn received a letter from one of his members today which read: 

“I have held up every order that comes from a mining community and I will con- 
tinue to hold up such orders so long as the strike is on and they are preventing coal from 
coming to us.” 

There is here something so crude and cold and so like the harsh sneer 
of the ugly Giant in children’s story books that it seems almost improbable 
that any American citizen could have been the author of the utterance. 
And yet the New York Sun, which, by its own confession is a truthful news- 
paper, publishes the statement, and attributes it to John M. Glenn, a respon- 
sible official of a powerful commercial organization. It must be true. Mem- 
bers of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, we learn, in this manner tried 
to starve American citizens who were trying to maintain the American 
standard of living. 

These two items of news furnish food for thought. They form a part 
of that great sweep of events that justifies during every hour of every day 
the claim of Labor and that makes necessary and indispensable its spirit of 
militancy. 


THE INFAMY 
OF IT 
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Production is not naturally a gamble. It is not a gamble because the human 

appetite is certain. The human appetite never diminishes. 
SEES It always increases. It forever wants more of what it is 
ASPIRATION Bet sng “a : 
MEANS more %CCustomed to have and new things m addition. Humanity 

wants a plentiful supply of every good thing. Production 
has been made in part a gamble because production has been determined 
from the centers of financial control. The center of finance has been able to 
say what should go to the center of need and what should come from the 
center of work. 

Finance also has been able to produce great combines in the field of 
production and these have exercised ruthless power in the exploitation of 
workers and public and in the destruction of rival business. Combination 
is the natural development of productive business. The evil has been done 
because of the avaricious profit purpose. It is the function of production | 
to give life, not to destroy life. Government has tried to control and regulate 
great combinations of capital and failed. When the ideal of service is made 
the dominating purpose in industry, the destructive force will disappear and 
the need for the interference of political government will become unnecessary. 
This is the thought back of the expression of Labor’s demands in the con- 
ference of December 13. Capital, seeking to bring back to itself the highest 
return of profit, becomes predatory. It preys upon humanity. It perfects 
the machinery of industry, but perverts its purpose. Credit is the mighty 
engine. Labor demands that credit, which is really the right to give or to 
withhold life from modern industry and thus from people, be placed in the 
hands of public community agencies. 

When this is done capital will cease to be ruthless. Capital will become 
civilized. What labor proposes is that this great engine be taken out of its 
jungle clothes and be garbed in the attire of orderly civilization. 

This entails no disturbance of property or ownership. It entails no dis- 
turbance of anything except the one great evil power that strangles and 
perverts the productive processes of mankind. Labor puts forth this demand 
in the ardency of its desire to give full service to the world. It wants to 
be rid of unnatural limitations in making its contribution to the brick and 
mortar, the steel and stone, the trains and ships, the food and clothing, the 
arts and sciences of the world. 

Credit capital is a force that comes from the people and that belongs 
in the service of the people. Labor proposes that this instrument of power 
shall be put where it belongs and it intends to be militant in the struggle 
to that end. 





How widespread has been the appreciation of the action of the American 
Federation of Labor in the expression of its view- 
ee Gee point towards scientific research in the resolutions 
RESEARCH PROGRAM a is. thes 
ENDORSED adopted at the Atlantic City Convention is illus- 
trated in the issue of Science for September 5, 1919. 
This magazine which is one of the accredited publications of the scie ntific 
and technical world, calls attention to the resolutions in a most favorable 
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manner. The magazine republishes an editorial from the London Times 
on the subject and also publishes the address of Dr. William H. Nichols 
President of the American Chemical Society, delivered before the society 
at Philadelphia on September 4, 1919. ‘The editorial from the London Times 
as republished in Science follows: 


Are the great industrial countries moving in a vicious circle? The manifesto of the 
American Federation of Labor which we publish (reprinted from Science) in another col- 
umn, takes this view and, moreover, suggests a remedy. There is an “ever-increasing 
struggle of the workers to raise the standard of their living.”” Hitherto this has implied 
increased wages and shorter hours, or less production at higher cost. But now “the limit 
has been reached after which the average standard of living can not progress by the usual 
means of adjustment,” by which are meant strikes, politicians’ promises and public sub- 
sidies. If bankruptcy, moral and financial, is not to ensue, production, says the mani- 
festo, must be increased by research and by the utilization in industry of the results of 
research. The vital necessity of scientific methods is clearly and cogently stated. In an 
age of steel and telegraphy, of asceptic surgery and of preventive medicine, of Mendelian 
breeding and of tanks and poison gas, science is accepted as a paying proposition; but it is 
still too often looked on as a consultant to be called in special cases, or as a piecework 
artisan to be paid by the job. The manifesto proclaims a wider and truer view. It 
distinguishes between “‘scientific’” and “technical” research—that is to say, between 
disinterested and utilitarian explorations of nature. The former are demanded by those 
who know history; the latter mesmerize the bureaucracy. Labor demands a program 
of research in both senses; it declares the value of the advancement of knowledge to be 
many times greater than its cost; but it insists that many urgent problems can find wise 
solution only through scientific and technical research. 


The address of Dr. Nichols is of particular interest because of his position. 
That part of his address having to do with this subject follows: 


The importance of research is being more and more recognized and understood by 
the public. One of the most encouraging evidences of this is shown in the preamble and 
resolution adopted recently by the American Federation of Labor at Atlantic City, indi- 
cating as these do, a clear appreciation by that great association of how much we all de- 
pend on what science will disclose to ameliorate the conditions of the future. It is well 
worth while to read these in full here. They are as follows: 

“WHEREAS, Scientific research and the technical application of results of research 
form a fundamental basis upon which the development of our industries, manufacturing, 
agriculture, mining and others must rest; and 

“WHEREAS, The productivity of industry is greatly increased by the technical appli- 
cation of the results of scientific research in physics, chemistry, biology, and geology, in 
engineering and agriculture, and in the related sciences; and the health and well-being 
not only of the workers but of the whole population as well, are dependent upon advances 
in medicine and sanitation, so that the value of scientific advancement to the welfare 
of the nation is many times greater than the cost of the necessary research; and 

“WHEREAS, The increased productivity of industry resulting from scientific research 
is a most potent factor in the ever-increasing struggle of the workers to raise their stand- 
ards of living, and the importance of this factor must steadily increase since there is a 
limit beyond which the average standard of living of the whole population can not progress 
by the usual methods of readjustment, which limit can only be raised by research and the 
utilization of the results of research in industry; and 

“WHEREAS, There are numerous important and pressing problems of administra- 
tion and regulation now faced by federal, state and local governments, the wise solution 
of which depends upon scientific and technical research; and 

“WHEREAS, The war has brought home to all the nations engaged in it the over- 
whelming importance of science and technology to national welfare, whether in war or in 
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peace, and not only is private initiative attempting to organize far-reaching research in 
these fields on a national scale, but in several countries governmental participation and 
support of such understanding are already active; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, By the American Federation of Labor in convention assembled, that a 
broad program of scientific and technical research is of major importance to the national 
welfare and should be fostered in every way by the federal government, and that the 
activities of the government itself in such research should be adequately and generously 
supported in order that the work may be greatly strengthened and extended; and the 
secretary of the federation is instructed to transmit copies of this resolution to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, to the president pro tempore of the Senate, and to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives.” 

I hope and believe that this matter coming as it does from a new direction will be 
most seriously considered by the proper authorities—not that it has not already been 
well understood in Washington, but that renewed interest may be taken and even more 
liberal appropriations granted. The federation resolution urges that ‘“‘a broad program 
of scientific and technical research is of major importance to the national welfare.”” Good! 
Now that everybody is agreed, how was it pessible that for so long a time this belief was 
held by so few, and these composed almost entirely of men of science, 


Dr. Nichols in his address then proceeds to discuss the matter at con- 
siderable length and with approving interest. 

This appreciation of the attitude of the American Federation of Labor 
is highly gratifying. None realizes more fully than the organized workers 
the truth that progress depends upon relating the action of men and women 
to the facts and circumstances of their surroundings and also that progress 
is most easily achieved when we are able most thoroughly to distinguish 


between fact and that which is not fact. This applies to the realm of things 
as well as to the realm of ideas. In the search for truth in the realm of ideas 
we arrive at correct conclusions and are able to follow proper methods and 
policies in proportion as we find truth. In the realm of things the search for 
truth results in the uncovering of better and more economical methods of 
production and distribution and leads to higher and better standards of life. 

Research is the application of scientific methods to the age-old hunt for 
truth. Society has no more valued servant than he who engages honestly 
and fearlessly in pursuit of truth in any of the infinite number of directions 
in which truth is to be found. 





Now for the five million mark! The American Federation of Labor 
begins the New Year with a membership of 4,056,768 as compared with 3,219,- 
527 a year ago. ‘This is a gain of 837,241 in the past twelve months. That the 
trade union movement is considered the only means through which the wage 
workers can maintain their inherent rights and gain economic benefits is 
proved by the steadily increasing numbers that are joining the unions of labo-. 
Just a little more effort added to a similar gain during the next twelve months 
will permit the American Federation of Labor to usher in the year 1921 with 
5,000,000 members. 

A strong pull, a long pull, a pull all together in the New Year. 

Now for the Five Million Mark! 












The Socialist “Internationale” 


THE FACTS FROM THE INSIDE 


The Pan-German Internationale—London 
(Continued from December issue) 


II.—The Trade Unionists Abroad 


(By ADOLPHE Situ, Official Anglo-French 
Interpreter from 1882 at the Congresses 
of the “‘Internationale.”’) 


[London Times, Wednesday, July 30, 1919.] 


As in the first, so in the second Jnterna- 
tionale, the British trade unions constituted 
the principal force in members, money, and 
influence. On the other hand, it was a force 
with a very circumscribed outlook and 
limited knowledge. At home, attending to 
purely trade matters, the British trade 
union leaders distinguished themselves by 
their great tenacity combined with modera- 
tion and common sense. Abroad they 
displayed complete ignorance of racial 
differences, foreign history, customs, and 
languages. They were flattered by being 
called calm, level-headed Englishmen, and 
yet they failed to see that, just because of 
these qualities, their methods were not likely 
to succeed with foreign workmen who were 
neither calm nor level-headed. 

What was possible in free England was not 
so easy in countries enjoying little freedom, 
and where almost every able-bodied male 
had to serve in the army. As the State 
interferes much more with the individual 
than it does in England, the workers on the 
Continent naturally follow leaders who are 
well versed in State affairs. Commercial 
men, medical men, schoolmasters, the liberal 
professions, in fact the whole of ‘‘the intel- 
lectual proletariat” are encouraged to form 
trade or professional unions, and join the 
Socialist Internationale. ‘Thus the Conti- 
nental leaders are often students of political 
economy, university graduates, and some- 
times university professors. The British 
trade union leaders or delegates sent to the 
Congresses were men who worked in cotton 
mills, factories, coal mines, and workshops. 
Consequently they were scarcely competent 
to hold their own in discussions with the Con- 
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tinental delegates. Only the British Social- 
ists, the delegates of the Social Democratic 
Federation, were able to meet on a footing of 
intellectual equality the Continental dele- 
gates; for they also were university grad- 
uates and members of the liberal profes- 
sions, with just a sprinkling of exceptionally 
well-read and gifted workmen. 


A German Opportunity 


This fundamental difference gave the Ger- 
mans their chance. The French by every 
form of courtesy and delicate attention tried 
to bridge over the difficulty. The Germans, 
on the contrary, by very learned and able 
arguments and sometimes also by coarse 
abuse, sought to humiliate and irritate the 
British Trade Union representatives. As 
translator of the speeches it was difficult 
for me to avoid recognizing that the Ger- 
mans had the advantage in theoretical argu- 
ments. In any case the Germans achieved 
their purpose. They drove the British 
trade unions out of the movement. It 
might be useful, as a warning for the future, 
to study how this came about; but nothing 
short of a very circumstantial account 
would be of practical service. For the 
moment, therefore, it must suffice to explain 
that German ascendency was demonstrated 
at the Zurich Congress of 1893, because it 
was then definitely decided that the British 
trade unions would no longer attend in their 
collective capacity. From that time the 
British Trades Union Congress ceased to ap- 
point delegates to the congresses of the 
Internationale. Strange to say, they did very 
materially help the congress of the Imnter- 
nationale to meet in London, in 1896; and, 
the other day, they sent a few delegates to 
the irregular, nondescript, German white- 
washing conference held at Berne. 

Fortunately the fact that the Trades 
Union Congress Parliamentary Committee 
had washed its hands of the Internationale 
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and its congresses did not prevent individual 

trade unions from sending delegates. For 
instance, Mr. John Hodge, M. P., repre- 
sented his trade union at Zurich in 1893, 
and Mr. George Barnes was one of the dele- 
gates at the last congress held by the Jnier- 
nationale, which met at Copenhagen in 1910. 
Such partial representation of British Trade 
Unions was, however, quite insufficient as a 
set-off against the marvellous growth of the 
German Social Democratic Party. The 
125,975 votes given to German Socialist 
candidates, and the elecfion of two German 
Social Democrats,. Bebel and Liebknecht, 
in 1871, had increased to 1,786,738 votes 
and forty-four members elected to the 
Reichstag in 1893. If the entire body of the 
British Trade Unions had remained faithful 
to the Internationale, their example might 
have been followed by the Americans, and 
the two together should have constituted a 
sufficient counterweight to prevent the 
Germans from becoming supreme. But the 
British abandoned their post, the Americans 
never came in at all, and the Alleinanist split 
greatly weakened the French. Previously, 
the Germans had only sent an emissary here 
and there; now they saw their opportunity 
and came in full force. 


German Social Democracy 


At the general elections in 1898 the Ger- 
man Social Democrats obtained 2,107,076 
votes. In 1903 their vote had increased to 
3,010,771 and a little before the war they 
could count on 4,000,000 electors. Social- 
ists in every part of the world were abso- 
lutely hypnotized by these colossal figures. 
It seemed as if they could only gape and 
stare, like people transfixed. In vain a few 
leaders, notably Paul Brousse, suggested 
that the quality of these votes ought to be 
analyzed; nothing was allowed to mar the 
vision of so grand a total. Every addition 
was applauded, no subtraction could’ be 
tolerated. A few critics observed that the 
vote was probably cast against the Govern- 
ment rather than in favor of socialism. 
Many Germans desired a more democratic 
constitution and it was possible that, once 
freedom was attained, those who joined the 
party because they were democrats, would 
separate from those whose chief object was 
Socialism. Such prophecies (which recent 
events prove to be true) had no effect. 





Nor was the reverse phencmenon foreseen, 
that some socialists would cease to be demo. 
crats so as to enforce Socialism. Before 
the war there was no talk of a “dictatership 
of the proletariat.”” Today, what with 
Socialists who are no longer democrats, be- 
cause they aim at a revolutionary dictator- 
ship, and those, at the other or conservative 
extreme, who are commonly known as the 
“Socialists of the Kaiser,” it is not easy 
to say what has become of German democ- 
racy. 

In this confusion what will the Socialists of 
other countries do? They were far too 
ready to accept the leadership of the Ger- 
man Social Democratic Party. Which frag- 
ment of that party will they now elect to 
follow? In England, the Independent Labor 
Party, founded at the suggestion of Freder- 
ick Engels to uphold German social democ- 
racy, will presumably follow its principal 
leaders; and Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, hav- 
ing dined with the German Emperor on May 
18, 1911, may be expected to show some 
preference for the “socialists of the Kaiser.” 


The Present Outlook 


Shattered by war abroad and civil war at 
home, with some of its prominent leaders 
killed, including Kurt Eisner, who was con- 
sidered by many Socialists to be the best 
and ablest of them all, it may be thought 
that the German Social Democratic Party 
will not survive the present ordeal. Modi- 
fied in form, perhaps in name, it will, never- 
theless, not be allowed to disappear. It has 
rendered the government too many serv- 
ices. This fact has publicly, officially, and 
recently been acknowledged. The very 
first act of Count Brockdorff-Rantzau on 
arriving in France was to write a note to M. 
Clemenceau asking him to invite labor repre- 
sentatives of all countries to meet at Ver- 
sailles during the peace negotiations. 
Though no Socialist, Count Brockdorff- 
Rantzau knew how great was the German 
Socialist influence, even in enemy countries, 
and where it had created most friends. 
Scheidemann, in a speech delivered on May 
12 of this year, said that “in Italy and Great 
Britain, and above all—and this is a comfort 
for us in this last fearful flaming up of the 
policy of the mailed fist—in Socialist France, 
voices were heard’’ which would be favorable 
to Germany. Two days later Ebert, ad- 
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dressing American journalists, said Ger- 
many was ‘‘already expectantly catching the 
first voices from the ranks of French and 
English working men, and she puts her hope 
on these harbingers of a better world.” 

The German Government, in self-defence 
first, and then in anticipation of future de- 
velopments, will, therefore, favor the sur- 
vival of the Socialist Party, especially that 
part of it which is composed of Socialists of 
the Kaiser type, and will support its activi- 
ties abroad, if not at home. 


The New Generation in France 


It is worth while to consider the effect in 
France of the spread of Socialism in Ger- 
many in the last fifty years. It was a paci- 
fying effect. The desire of revenge and the 
hope of recovering Alsace-Lorraine was slow 
to die out; yet, after thirty years or more, a 
change was noticeable. The new genera- 
tion began to inquire whether they were 
absolutely obliged to engage in a terrible war 
because their fathers had blundered and 
were badly beaten. These young men had 
not voted for the Third Empire, which was 
militarist in its origin, and had allowed itself 
to be entrapped into a war by the better 
equipped Prussians. The annexation of 
Alsace-Lorraine was a crime, but doubtless 
Napoleon III would have annexed some 
Rhine provinces had he been victorious. In 
any case Bebel, Liebknecht, and many other 
German socialists had been imprisoned for 
protesting against the annexation. At the 
Zurich Congress Liebknecht spoke passion- 
ately on the subject. Great care was taken 
to make his voice heard through France, 
and here are his words: 

As for the annexation of Alsace-Lorraine, we have 
condemned it as a fault, we have denounced it as a 
crime. This I have said in the German Reichstag 
and in the face of military Germany. I have re- 
peated it before the people, and today I solemnly 
confirm my assertion before the assembled prole- 
tariat of the world. We have had to pay for this 
opinion, my companions and myself, by suffering, 
between us, more than 1,000 years of imprisonment. 
Not a man, not a cent—such is'still our programme. 
Since the day it was first put forth we have not voted 
for the German Army one single man or a single cent. 


Against such men the new generation of 
French soldiers, especially those who were 
tinged with Socialism, had no very ardent 
desire to fight. On the other hand, the 
whole system of education imposed in Ger- 
many prevented any corresponding modifica- 
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tion of opinion. On the contrary, the Social- 
ists themselves ultimately learnt to consider 
Alsace-Lorraine as a part of the German 
Empire. The doctrines of the older Social- 
ists, the Socialists at whom Bismarck aimed 
by his Anti-Socialist Law, were now re- 
served for foreign exportation. Such 
opinions might still be held by a small 
body of doctrinaires; they could not easily 
pass current in a party that counted its 
electors by the million. But abroad they 
were just what was wanted to disintegrate 
communities, to weaken the sense of na- 
tionality, and lessen the desire for strong 
armies of defence. The Marxian motto 
was spread broadcast: ‘““Workers of the 
world unite; you have only your chains to 
lose and a world to win.” 


Marxian Doctrines 


The Socialists of all countries were so 
hypnotized by the electoral successes of the 
German Socialists that no one dared criti- 
cize. Otherwise it would soon have been 
evident that this world-wide motto is not 
true to fact and is opposed to Socialist 
teaching, but does constitute a real military 
danger. It is not true that the workers have 
only their chains to lose. Workers possess 
many privileges in some countries which they 
do not possess in other countries. If chains 
mean duties to perform and work to do, then 
it is pertinent to remember that, according 
to Socialist teaching, “he who will not work 
neither shall he eat.”” So far from removing 
the chains Socialists insist that everyone - 
shall bear his fair share of chains. They 
go farther, for they want to abolish alto- 
gether the class known as the idle rich. 
If one must carry a chain, then all must 
carry chains, hence the Socialist demand for a 
citizen army, for a gun for a vote, and for an 
equal chance in education. But this was not 
the doctrine generally taught. The Marxian 
motto was presented in such a manner as to 
persuade the working classes of all countries 
except Germany that they had “nothing to 
lose,”’ consequently they had nothing to de- 
fend, and therefore why should they fight. 
Indeed, the German Socialist missionaries of 
the Marxist creed taught that capitalist 
exploitation was the same in all countries; 
that, for instance, the journeyman tailor was 
no better off in London than in Berlin; that 
the nationality of the employer made little 
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difference. ‘The workers, therefore, had no 
nation and must not fight each other, but 
only fight the capitalists. 

- Again we have the Marxian doctrine of the 
class war, that is to say, the inevitable con- 
flict of interests arising out of the capitalist 
and competitive system. These economic 
interests being duly classified were called 
class interests; but in the struggle, which 
is the French term (/utte), or the war, which 
is the English term, between these classes, 
the working man is often on the wrong side of 
the barricade. As the principal purchaser of 
cheap shoddy goods made in sweating dens, 
he encourages the payment of the lowest 
wages and patronizes unorganized labor. 
To teach workmen to classify economic in- 
terests and to purchase only goods produced 
at trade union rates would not, however, 
have very materially helped German mili- 
tary ambition. To proclaim a class war 
between the working class and all the other 
classes might effectively weaken national 
union. ‘The class war, we were told, was the 
only war worth fighting; and the word 
“class’’ was used in its social, not in its eco- 
nomic sense. It was the artisan and labor- 
ing class against the capitalist, the com- 
mercial, the better educated, and wealthy 
classes. 


Socialists and War 


We have seen, in Russia, what such a doc- 
trine can do in disintegrating a country. 
Yet in England, as elsewhere, false versions 
of the class war have been industriously 
spread. Some time ago the Call, which be- 
came the organ of the British Socialist 
Party, after those British Socialists who had 
escaped the German contagion left that body, 
published a signed declaration against 


patriotism. According to this precious 
document, it is not possible to be a true 
internationalist and socialist and yet desire 
to see any nation victorious. In other 
words, British Socialists were urged not to 
fight, since victory was not desirable. Such 
an interpretation of the class war is of un- 
doubted service to real war if it is only spread 
in enemy countries. The results show how 
successful the Germans have been in prevent- 
ing their own doctrines from having any in- 
fluence on their own people. In their devo- 
tion to the Kaiser, the German Social 
Democrats fought just as well as other Ger- 
mans. Perhaps, being on the whole more 
intelligent, they even fought better than 
some other sections of the community. 

A few of the principal German Socialist 
leaders were honest in this respect. Bebel, 
on more than one occasion, warned his 
French and English friends that, in the 
event of war, the German Socialists would 
fight. Others, on the contrary, pointed out 
that as one out of every three German sol- 
diers was a Socialist, war was impossible. 
Then there was Scheidemann, who had been 
vice-president of the Reichstag, and who, 
but recently, was at the head of the German 
Government. A great Franco-German 
demonstration was held in Paris in March, 
1913, and he there declared: 

I think that the moment will soon come when all 
men who persist in believing in war between France 
and Germany will be immediately locked up ina 
madhouse. 


After such a pronouncement from so emi- 
nent a German Socialist authority, what won- 
der that the French Socialist Party opposed 
the increase from two to three years in the 
period of military service? 

(To be continued.) 





There is in fact no such condition as an iron law of wages based upon a natural law 





of supply and demand. Conditions in commerce and industry, methods of production, 
storing of commodities, regulation of the volume of prcduction, banking systems, the flow 


and direction of enterprise influenced by combinations and trusts have effectively destroyed 
the theory of a natural law of supply and demand as had been formulated by doctrinair 
economists.—American Federation of Labor Reconstruction Program. 
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ONGRESS has begun its regular ses- 
sion, but from all indications there is 
no intention of even trying to force 

a reduction in the high cost of living. The 
promised reduction in the price of the 
necessaries of life has not materialized. 
Instead the price barometer continues to soar 
and is now beyond reach for the great masses 
of the people. The machinery that con- 
trols the raising of prices is more effective 
than ever. Continuously increasing prices 
are as certain as taxes. 

While Congress was dillydallying in the 
extra session with the peace treaty, political 
propaganda and repressive measures the 
suffering citizens of our Republic appealed 
for relief in vain. The profiteers still are 
piling up immense profits while the wage- 
earner, the small business man and the 
farmer are sinking d and deeper in the 
quicksands of higher and still higher prices. 

The Haugen law, which was expected to 
punish hoarders of food and all profiteers in 
the necessaries of life, has not brought a sin- 
gle violator to justice. The long line of vic- 
tims is growing faster and faster. The Lever 
act was forgotten in the great price crisis 
until the coal diggers sought as near a suffi- 
cient wage as possible to support themselves 
and dependents. Then the full strength of 
the law was directed against the miners, 
although when enacted it was declared that 
it would not interfere with the normal 
activities of trade unions. 

Relief must come. Only Congress has the 
power to enact constructive legislation. Its 
members should be called upon to save the 
country, as there are no others whocan do it. 
Every citizen should send in protests to the 
members against their evident intention of 
leaving the people suffer and want. Such 
an outcry should go up from every nook and 
corner of the land that even the minds and 
consciences of the Congressmen will be 
penetrated to awaken them from their 
lethargy. 

To add to the seriousness of the situation 
the report of the Secretary of Labor states 
that the cost of living in the District of Co- 
lumbia increased 8 per cent from April, 
1919, to November, 1919. From 1913 to 
November, 1919, the changes in several 
groups of items entering into the family 


Legislative Committee’s Report 
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budget ranged as high as 156.7 per cent for 
furniture and furnishings. The cost of food 
soared 4.7 per cent from April of this year 
to November. Clothing jumped 22.6 per 
cent, housing went up 4.1 per cent and fuel 
and light are 3.4 per cent higher. 


Railroads 


Persistent efforts to pass the Cummins bill 
featured the opening of the regular session of 
Congress. But vigorous opposition arose 
which prevented the bill being passed in the 
week's time allotted to its consideration. It 
required two weeks, the Senate com- 
pelled to hold several early morning and night 
sessions. The vote was: Yeas, 46; nays, 30. 

Representatives of more than 5,000,000 
organized wage workers and farmers ap- 
peared December 17 before Senator Cum- 
mins and urged that the railroads be con- 
tinued under government control for at least 
two years. President Gompers, the spokes- 
man, made a convincing argument, saying: 

“There should be a thorough test to ap- 
prove or disapprove whether government 
control is practicable. For the satisfaction 
of the people of our country, for those who 
favor and those who are against, the test 
should be made.” 

Then President Gompers referred to the 
antistrike clause: 

“Senator, I do not know where we are 
drifting but I am apprehensive. There 
seems to have been a feeling created that men 
shall not quit their employment collectively 
on the railroads or in basic industries. ‘The 
gravest consequences will follow legislation 
of that character. It will not stop strikes, 
but, as I have said before, it would make 
loyal, patriotic American citizens law- 
breakers. All attempts by law and through 
the instrumentalities of judges to prevent 
strikes have failed. 

“Only a few weeks ago the officers of the 
mine workers of America were ordered by an 
injunction to withdraw and cancel an order 
which they had issued by the instructions of 
the miners in convention. It was a manda- 
tory order. But the miners themselves did 
not return to work notwithstanding they 
were approached by military officers, sur- 
rounded by soldiers, who told these men: 
‘Unless you go to work you go to jail.’ 
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“The court made these officers of the 
mine workers do the thing they had a per- 
fect right not to do and not to do the things 
they had a perfect right to do. The in- 
junction and mandatory order in the miners’ 
case is not producing a pound of coal. 
The object of all proposed legislation is the 
continuity of operation and production. 
But does it and will it accomplish the results 
of continuous operation and production? 
Experience shows that it does not. When 
men feel they have a justified aspiration 
for better conditions injunctions won’t make 
them work if they can obtain justice in any 
other way. ‘They will stop work and no law 
to make stoppage of work unlawful will ac- 
complish the results intended but will make 
for unfreedom of the people of the United 
States.” 

“T can say I agree with Mr. Gompers,” 
said Senator Cummins, ‘that injunctions 
will not make men work.” 

S. 3554, by Senator Norris, introduced 
‘December 12, provides for the government 
ownership of the railroads. It proposes to 
create the Federal Railroad Company with 
capital stock of $10,000,000,000 in common 
stock, and in addition an amount of stock to 
sell to the employes not exceeding par value 
one-fourth of the book value of the property 
owned by said corporation. The business 
of the corporation will be transacted by a 
board of five persons appointed by the 
President with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. The board shall acquire all rail- 
roads of the United States as rapidly as it is 
able to sell stock at par. 

S. Res. 254, by Senator McKellar, intro- 
duced December 10, instructs the committee 
on Interstate Commerce to report a bill pro- 
viding for the return of the railroads to their 
several managers in a manner by which active 
competition may be restored and main- 
tained; that for the purpose of enabling 
carriers to serve the public during the trans- 
mission period new loans shall be made to 
the railroads together with a temporary 
guarantee for a period not longer than six 
months, the house bill on the subject being 
considered a “‘wise and proper provision ;” 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
be given increased powers, including a super- 
visory jurisdiction over the arbitration of 
labor troubles, issuance of railroad securities 
and the chartering of additional lines to the 
end that railroad securities will be estab- 





lished and rendered a safe investment to the 
public; all dealings of railroad employes with 
their employers; all subjects arising out of 
federal control; refunding the carriers’ in- 
debtedness to the United States and the 
establishment of minimum as well as maxi- 
mum rates; that the railroads shall have 
a fair chance to earn a reasonable and just 
income but without government guaranty; 
that all railroads shall have and retain such 
incomes as they might rightfully earn with- 
out dividing any portion thereof with the 
government or with less-favored roads. 


Collective Bargaining 


H. R. 10738, by Representative Kelly, of 
Pennsylvania, came like a burst of sunshine 
in an otherwise cloudy sky of proposed reac- 
tionary legislatioa. So mapy bills have been 
thrown into the hopper that have for their 
purpose the elimination of trade uvcions or 
their normal activities that a bil] makiag 
unlawful the refusal of employers to deal 
collectively with their employes was not only 
a pleasurable surprise but a hint that mem- 
bers of Congress were hearing from their 
constituents. The bill declares: 

Section 1. That the refusal of any indivi- 
dual, partnership, firm, corporation, or asso- 
ciation engaged in interstate commerce that 
engages and uses the services of any employe 
or employes for wage, salary, or other val- 
uable conside:ation to bargain collectively 
with such employes through their duly 
chosen representatives is hereby declared 
unlawful. 

Section 2. That the denial or abridging 
of, or interference with, by any such em- 
ployer engaged in interstate commerce, the 
right of employes to organize trade unions; 
the denia! or abridging of or interference 
with, by any employe, the right of employes 
to organize in groups; the discharge by any 
such employer of employes for member- 
ship in trades’ unions or for legitimate trade 
union activities, and the use by any em- 
ployes of coe cive measures to induce persons 
to join their organizations, are hereby de- 
clared unlawful. 

Violators of the proposed act shall be 
punished by a fine of not less than $1,000, 
nor more than $5,000, or by imprisonment 
for not more than ove year or by both fine 
and imprisonment. 




















Manipulation of Prices 


H. R. 10737, by Representative Sabath, 
introduced December 1, provides that it 
shall be unlawful for avy person in combina- 
tion with other persons to fix a price on 
necessaries of life usually entering into inter- 
state or foreign commerce whereby un- 
restricted competition among producers, 
middlemen or routes is interfered with. 
Penalties for violation are a fine of not less 
than $1,000 nor more than $10,000, or im- 
prisonment for not exceeding three years, or 
both. 


Prohibition 


War-time prohibition has been declared 
constitutional by the Supreme Court. It 
stated the law would be effective until peace 
is declared. 


Child Labor 


The Supreme Court has under considera- 
tion the constitutionality of the 10 per cent 
excise tax on profits derived from the pro- 
ducts of child labor transported in interstate 
commerce. Opponents of the law argued 
that it conflicts with the state police powers 
and was not enacted for the purpose of rais- 
ing revenue but to control a practice which 
the Supreme Court already had held was not 
in the province of Congress to consider. 
Friends of the law argued it provided for 
legitimate taxation. 


Saulsbury Law 


The Saulsbury law, enacted to prohibit 
profiteering in rents in the District of Co- 
lumbia after the war began, was declared un- 
constitutional by the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia. 


Regulating Cold Storage 


H. R. 11015, introduced by Representa- 
tive Sabath December 9, provides for the 
licensing of cold storage warehouses and regu- 
lating the sale and distribution of cold 
storage foods. Licenses to conduct storage 
plants will be issued by the Secretary of 
Agriculture after an examination of their 
sanitary condition and whether they are 
properly equipped for the business of an 
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interstate cold-storage warehouse. No ar- 
ticle of food shall be kept in any interstate 
warehouse for a longer period than twelve 
months except with the consent of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, nor can any be removed 
unless plainly marked with the date upon 
which it was taken away from such cold- 
storage warehouse. 


Sugar 


H. Res. 418, by Representative Barka, 
introduced December 4, directs the Inter- 
state Commerce Committee to investigate 
the charges that “‘ refiners and brokers during 
the past month have intentionally and un- 
reasonably withheld sugar from the market 
for the purpose of forcing an enormous in- 
crease in the price to the public.” 

H. R. 11059, introduced by Representa- 
tive Kelly, of Pennsylvania, December ‘10, 
providing for licensing the importation, ex- 
portation, manufacture, storage or distribu- 
tion of sugar by the Department of Justice. 

S. 3191, by Senator McNary, providing 
for the continuation of the Sugar Equaliza- 
tion Board, passed both houses. The board 
controls the price of sugar and the law creat- 
ing it would have expired December 31, leav- 
ing the people at the mercy of the sugar 
profiteers. 


Daylight Saving 


H. R. 11126, by Representative Dal- 
linger, December 12, provides for advancing 
the time one hour the last Sunday in April in 
the first zone and retarding it for one hour 
the last Sunday in September. The first 
zone extends from the Atlantic to the 
seventy-fifth degree of longitude west from 
Greenwich. The intention is to eliminate 
the opposition of the farmers of the far west. 

H. R. 11122, by Representative Darrow, 
December 12, provides for daylight saving 
in all zones. 


Conserving News Print 


S. 3507, by Senator Capper, December 8, 
provides that no newspaper or periodical 
shall be carried in the mails at the rates pro- 
vided for second-class mails which shall 
exceed in size these limitations: 

Daily papers, twenty-four pages; Sun- 
day. papers, thirty-six; periodicals published 
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weekly or bi-weekly over seventy-five; 
monthlies 100. 

S. 3520, by Senator Jones of New Mexico, 
December 12, provides that the rate on news- 
papers and periodicals published daily which 
contain more than twenty-four pages, or 
twelve single sheets, exceeding twenty inches 
in length and nineteen inches in width at any 
one issue, shall be five times the rate now 
provided by law. 

The judiciary committee to which the 
bills we:e referred postponed action for six 
months. An appeal to newspapers was is- 
sued by the committee urging that the use 
of print paper be reduced 10 per cent. 


Railroad Training Act 


H. S. 3450, by Senator Thomas, Novem- 
‘ber 19, provides for the organization and 
training of a railroad army reserve force to 
aid in the operation of the railroads of the 
United States in times of emergency and for 
other purposes. The reserve force will con- 
‘stitute a part of the military forces of the 
United States under the direction of the 
Secretary of War. Men between the ages of 
18 and 30 will be recruited as reservists from 
time to time all of whom shall be citizens 
possessing at least complete grade or gram- 
mar school education. Preference will be 
given those having had experience in rail- 
road operation. They shall be required to 
enlist for a term of ten years. Each reservist 
shall receive a retainer of $1 a day, rations 
and living quarters. No reservist while a 
member of the force shall join any trade or 
labor union or brotherhood composed of 
railroad operatives or work on a railroad ex- 
cept on the call of the Secretary of War. 
The colleges in which the reservists will be 
taught strikebreaking will be conducted by 
the states which will be compensated by the 
government. ; ; 

The object of the bill is to furnish strike- 
breakers to private employers at govern- 
ment expense during railroad strikes. 


Workmen’s Compensation 
S. 3496, by Senator Sutherland, introduced 
December 4, amends the Federal Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. 


It proposes partial payment for partial 
‘disability in the proportion that the dis- 
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ability bears to total disability; it increases 
the maximum to $100 and provides that if 
the employes’ pay is less than $50 the com- 
pensation shall be the full amount of his 
monthly pay; it provides for the payment 
of compensation to a widow who remarries 
for a period of twenty-four months from the 
date of her remarriage. 


Denied Right of Organisation 


H. R. 10137, by Representative Mapes, 
which was passed by the House October 27, 
was reported favorably in the Senate De- 
cember 16 with amendments making more 
stringent the denial of the right of members 
of the fire department of the District of Co- 
lumbia to join a labor organization. The 
amendments, which are quoted, provide: 

No officer or member of the fire depart- 
ment of the District of Columbia shall 
become a member of any organization or 
of an organization affiliated with another 
organization ‘“‘which itself or any subordi- 
nate, component, or affiliated organization 
of’’ which holds, claims, or uses the strike 
to enforce its demands. 

“Any member of the fire department of 
the District of Columbia who enters into a 
conspiracy, combination or agreement with 
the purpose of substantially interfering with 
or constructing the efficient conduct of 
operation of the fire department of the 
District of Columbia by a strike or other 
disturbance shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanor and upon conviction shall be pun- 
ished by a fine of not more than $300 or by 
imprisonment for not more than six months 
or both.” 

As the City Firemen’s Union of the 
District of Columbia provides in its con- 
stitution that there shall be no strikes it is 
taken for granted that the move against 
the firemen is part of the campaign to 
interfere with the growth of trade unions 
being carried on by emissaries in Congress 
of the big corporations. 


Conspiracy Against Government 


"S. 3460, introduced December 2, by 
Senator Fletcher, provides that every citizen 
who directly or indirectly commences or 
carries on any verbal or written intercourse 
with other persons with the intent, either 
peaceably or by violence, to overthrow the 
government of the United States or to 
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disintegrate or in any other manner set 
aside or do away with all government; or 
who joins ahy domestic or foreign society 
having any such purpose, or associates with 
any persons having such purpose shall be 
deemed and held as adhering to the enemies 
of the United States. Upon conviction they 
shall be fined not less than $5,000 for each 
offense, and imprisonment not less than one 
or more than ten years; or may be per- 
manently deported to the Island of Guam. 

Almost any citizen could be charged with 
violation of the provisions of the proposed 
law. The platforms of political parties, 
people who desire a change in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States or criticism of the 
government could be classed as peaceable 
attempts to disintegrate the government. 
The bill is understood to be a part of the 
reactionary policy of the Congress, and 
especially of the Senate. 


Alien Anarchists 


H. R. 11224, introduced December 16, 
by Representative Johnson, of Washington, 
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provides for the exclusion and expulsion 
from the United States of all aliens who are 
members of the anarchistic and similar 
classes. Aliens who advise or teach or are 
affiliated with any organization that advo- 
cates or teaches disbelief in or opposition to. 
organized government, the duty or propriety 
of the unlawful assaulting or killing of any 
officers of the government because of his 
official character, or the unlawful damage 
injury or destruction of property or sabotage 
shall be excluded or expelled from the 
United States. 

The supporters of the bill state it is 
directed against the I. W. W. 


Woman Suffrage 


North and South Dakota have indorsed 
the equal suffrage amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States. This makes: 
twenty-one States that have ratified the 
amendment. 

HENRY STERLING. 
ROLLA SEXTON. 
W. C. RoBERTs. 





Labor 


Out of chacs, out of mirk, 
T arose and did my work; 
While the ages changed and sped, 

I was toiling for my bread. 

Underneath my sturdy blows 

Forests fell and cities rose, 

And the hard, reluctant soil 

Blossomed richly from my toil. 

Palaces and temples grand 

Wrought I with my cunning hand. 

Rich indeed was my reward— 

Stunted soul, and body scarred 

With the marks of scourge and rod. 

I, the tiller of the sod, 

From the cradle to the grave, 

Shambled through the world—a slave! 
Crushed and trampled, beaten, cursed; 
Serving best, but served the worst; 
Starved and cheated, gouged and spoiled, 
Still I builded, still I toiled, 
Undernourished, underpaid, 


In the world myself had made. 


Up from slavery I rise, 

Dreams and wonder in my eyes; 
After brutal ages, past, 

Coming to my own at last. 

I was slave—but I am free! 

I was blind—but I can see! 

I, the builder—I, the maker, 
Slave and serf and clod no longer; 
Know my strength—and who is stronger? 
I am done with ancient frauds, 
Ancient lies and ancient gods— 
All the sham is overthrown; 

I shall take and keep my own, 
Unimpassioned, unafraid— 
Master of the World I’ve made! 


“TI, the builder—I, the maker, 
Slave and serf and clod no longer.” 
—BERTON BRALEY. 

















WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


From THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 





. 





FROM NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS 





Bricklayers and Masons 


William Dobson.—Wages in this trade have been 
increased in most localities. Employment con- 
ditions are good. New locals have been organized 
in Florida, Minnesota, Mississippi, North Carolina 
and Pennsylvania. Sixty-one deaths have oc- 
curred, resulting in an expenditure of $15,004. 


Laundry Workers 


Harry L. Morrison—Members of Local Union 
No. 205, of New York City, received increases in 
wages ranging from $3 to $7 per week and an agree- 
ment for the 48-hour week. Five new locals have 
been organized in Sioux Falls, S. Dak.; Suffolk, Va.; 
Visalia, Calif.; Pocatello, Idaho; Macon, Ga. An 
organizing campaign is being carried on in Chicago, 
Ill., and prospects are good for obtaining a large 
local union in that city. A union cooperative laundry 
will be in operation about January Ist in Oelwein, 
Iowa. Employment conditions are fair and con- 
stantly improving. 


Lithographers 


James M. O’ Connor—Employment conditions 
in this trade are good and still improving. Agree- 
ment with the National Association of Employing 
Lithographers has been ratified by both organiza- 
tions. We now have 40 locals with a total member- 
ship of 5,847. Five deaths resulted in an expendi- 
ture of $2,500; fifty sick and disabled members 
were taken care of at an expenditure of $692, and 
six unemployed members at a cost of $57 to the 
organization. 


Marine Engineers 


Geo. A. Grubb.—A new wage agreement has been 
reached for marine engineers along the Atlantic 
Coast, giving chiefs $275 and assistants $205. 
Former rates were $195 and $165. State of em- 
ployment is good. 


Musicians 


Wm. J. Kerngood.—Nine new locals have been 
organized, making the total number of locals affiliated 
with the American Federation of Musicians 746. 
Membership aggregates 70,000. 


Oil Field, Gas Well and Refinery Workers 


H. L. Hope-—Employment conditions in this 
trade are good and still improving. Four new 
locals have been organized at Oklahoma, Louisiana 
and Texas. Our organization now consists of 98 
locals and a membership of 322,938. 
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Steel and Copper Plate Engravers 


A. Jay Marsh.—One new local in this trade has 
been organized in Washington, D.C. Employment 
conditions are excellent. 


Teachers 


F. G. Stecker.—Eleven new locals have been or- 
ganized at the following points: Baltimore, Md.; 
Bangor, Me.; Rock Springs, Wyo.; Kemmerer, 
Wyo.; Fargo, N. Dak.; Jefferson County, LaFayette 
County and Cooper County, Mo.; Edinboro, Pa.; 
University of Montana and Hawaii. The American 
Federation of Teachers now has a membership of 
9,500. 


Wood Carvers 


Frank Detlaf—Wages in New York and Phila- 
delphia have been increased. $1.50 per day; in Chi- 
cago 10 cents per hour and in Allentown piece-work 
rates were increased 7 per cent. Employment con- 
ditions are fair and efforts are being made to estab- 
lish the 44-hour week for the members of this trade. 
We now have a total membership of 1,271 in the 
International Wood Carvers’ Association. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE AND LOCAL 
ORGANIZERS 


ARIZONA 


Douglas —Charles T. Francis: 

Employment is steady. A Central Labor Coun- 
cil and local of street car workers are being organized. 

Globe.—Lester B. Doane: 

City workers received an increase of 50 cents per 
day. Miami laundry workers and Douglas Central 
Labor Council have been organized. A number of 
the crafts here are 100 per cent organized. 


ARKANSAS 


Little Rock.—L. W. Lowry: 

A local of laundry. drivers has been organized. 
Freight handlers have organized in Lake Charles, 
La. Railway clerks organized in Paragould, Ark. 
There is a demand for skilled workmen in the build- 
ing trades. 


CALIFORNIA 


Long Beach.—Geo. J. Cooke: 

Painters, carpenters, lathers have received sub- 
stantial increases in wages. Employment is steady. 
A law establishing a 6-day work week for women 
went into effect November 17th. A local of .hod- 
carriers has been organized. 4 
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Your Assurance 
of Highest 


Quality 


All necessary tests to insure highest 
quality in KEEN KUTTER Tools are 
made before they are ever permitted 
to bear this trade-mark. 





Tests are made under actual work- 
ing conditions. You don't have to work 
a long time with a KEEN KUTTER to 
be assured of its quality. You can buy 
tools bearing this trade-mark with full 
assurance of the highest quality ma- 
terials and workmanship that can be 
put into the making of any tool. That's 
one way. 


Here’s another. Ask any workman 
who uses KEEN KUTTER for his 


opinion. His choice will be your choice 








once you have tried KEEN KUTTER “The recollection of QUALITY remains 
and realize their superiority. long after the PRICE is forgotten.” 
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San Mateo.—J. B. Falvay: 

All building crafts are receiving $1 per hour, and 
some of them have the five-day week, all secured by 
agreement. Organized laborers receive $6 per 
eight-hour day. Employment is steady. There 
is a continued demand for labels. 


Visalia.—Frank C. Hunt: 

Carpenters, bricklayers, plumbers, sheet metal 
workers, hodcarriers, common laborers and painters 
are receiving $1 per day by agreement. Employ- 
ment is steady, and a great deal of new work has 
started. A local of laundry workers has been 
organized. 


GEORGIA 


Rome.—Ollie McGinnis: 

Furniture workers were given a 25 per cent in- 
crease in wages. Employment is steady in all 
trades. Members of all locals demand the label 
on all merchandise. 


IDAHO 


Idaho Falls.—S. J. Mount: 

Locals of plasterers and cement finishers have been 
organized. Carpenters have organized at Rigby, 
Idaho. Employment is steady and conditions are. 
good. The label committee is at work to further 
the use of union labels. 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago.—H. C. Diehl: 

As a result of organization, butchers and polish- 
ers gained the shorter workday and an increase in 
wages. Shop laborers have gained an increase of 
12 cents per hour. Employment is steady and the 
building trades have an abundance of work. Locals 
of shop laborers and clerks have been organized. 
Labeled goods are plentiful. 

Elgin.—H. B. Winne: 

Federal Labor Union No. 16830 has been organi- 
ized with a membership of 158. Employment con- 
ditions are normal. Active work is being carried 
on for the union label. 

Greenville—C. E. Riley: 


Employment is steady and there is no apparent 
unemployment. Glove workers have increased 


their forces. Trade unionism in this section is 
excellent on the whole and working in harmony. 


Jacksonville —H. Hering: 

Cigarmakers received $1 per thousand increase 
upon request. This makes a $2 advance per thou- 
sand in the past year. Employment is steady. 
A local of firemen and oilers has been organized. 


Kankakee.—Edgar Sipple: 

Employment is steady, and plants are running 
full force. Kankakee Federal Labor Union has 
been organized. The committee on labels is doing 
fine work. 


Kewanee.—J. E. Stacy: 

Members of the International Brotherhood of 
Foundry Employes received a 5 cents per hour 
increase in wages. A local of teachers has been 
organized. Clerks have reorganized. Employment 
is steady, and plants have increased their forces. 


Nokomis.—C. D. Wright: 

Painters and decorators received an increase in 
wages of 20 percent. Telephone operators received 
a 25 per cent increase and recognition of the union. 
Forces in the building trades have been increased. 
Employment is fair. 


Springfield —John F. Gaffigan 

Rubber Tire Workers, Local No. 16802, secured 
the 8-hour day, an increase in wages and the right 
of collective bargaining. Employment is steady. 


INDIANA 


Logansport.—H. W. Thompson: 

Some of the local carpenters received a 10 cents 
per hour increase; plumbers received a 2} cents 
per hour increase. Employment is steady. Bakers 
have organized with a 100 per cent membership. 
Retail clerks and laundry workers have also organ- 
ized. Everything possible is being done for the 
union label. 


Muncie.—Harvey Hickman: 

Plumbers and steamfitters secured an increase 
of 124 cents per hour. Employment is steady in 
all crafts. Demands are being made for union 
labeled goods. A local of sheet metal workers was 
organized; also a building trades council with eight 
locals affiliated. 












































IOWA 


Sioux City—LaVerne Merriman: 

Employment is steady and there is a shortage of 
labor. Hours of retail clerks have been reduced. 
Plans are under way for a labor temple and co- 
operative store. The women’s label league is 
actively at work. 


KANSAS 


Chanute.—L,. Wilane: 

Shop crafts received an increase of 4 cents per 
hour, dating from May Ist. This was secured 
through the efforts of organized labor. Employ- 
ment is steady. The label is in demand and a 
number of stores are handling it to advantage. 
A federal labor union is in the course of organiza- 
tion; also several of the shop crafts. 

Fort Scott—John E. Rollo: 

Brick and clay workers have secured closed shop 
agreements. Locals of hotel and restaurant em- 
ployes and stationary engineers have been organ- 
ized. Employment is steady. 

Independence.—O. V. Dollison: 

The demand for labeled merchandise is still 
increasing and merchants are stocking their shelves 
with more union-made goods. Employment is very 
steady. Conditions of organized labor are excellent. 

Kansas City.—J. W. Barnes: 

Employment is steady and a number of plants 
are increasing their forces. Building laborers are 
organizing and public school teachers are reorganiz- 
ing. 

Leavenworth—B. E. Thompson: 

There have been some increases in salary in local 
furniture factories. Employment is steady and all 
factories are working full blast. 

Wichita.—O. H. Blase: 

Employment is steady. Plants are constantly 
enlarging their capacity. The label league is 
actively at work. 


KENTUCKY 

Paducah.—Louis Pipkins: 
There is a general improvement of conditions as 
to hours and wages. Organization campaign has 
been the cause of voluntary -increase of wages. 
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Employment is steady. Printing Pressmen and 
Assistants, Local No. 281, and I. L. A., No. 1117, 
have been organized. 


MAINE 


Bangor.—Joseph F. Carr: 

Employment is steady in all industries. 
work is being done for the union label. 

Waterville.—J. F. Partridge: 

Employment is steady. A local of musicians 
has been organized. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Columbus.—J. R. Gray: 

Retail clerks have had their working period 
shortened by three hours per week. Employment 
is steady. Labor here is 90 per cent organized. 

Hattiesburg. —R. C. White: 

@{ Carpenters established a minimum wage-scale of 
75 cents per hour. Barbers are receiving more pay 
and shorter hours. A local of musicians has been 
organized. Employment is steady. 

Meridian.—Jos. W. Jones: 

Employment is steady and very little unemploy- 
ment exists.. Some of the members of organized 
labor have purchased the morning newspaper with 
the end in view of publishing a pro-labor paper. 
A local of stationary engineers has been organized 
here and a central labor union in Laurel, Miss. 

Pascagoula.—Charles H. Franck: 

A controversy existing between the employes 
and employers of a local shipbuilding plant was 
settled in favor of the employes. The central labor 
union is taking active part in looking after laborers’ 
interests in connection with the granting of new 
franchises for lighting and water system. A metal 
trades council has been instituted. New locals 
of timber workers, mill operators and papermakers 
have been organized. Employment is steady. 


MISSOURI 


Kansas City.—John J. Smith: 

Members of Bakers’ Union, No. 218, received a 
voluntary increase of $2 per week for work after 
10 o’clock at night. A local of auto mechanics has 
been organized. Employment is steady. The 
label league is doing good work. 

Springfield.—J. J. Hale: 

Wages in the building trades range from 55 cents to 
974 cents per hour. A 100 per cent building trades 
council has been organized. Employment is steady. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Keene.—Michael H. O’Neil: 

A central labor union and a local of painters 
have been organized. Organized labor is constantly 
increasing its membership who, together with the 
label committee are doing everything possible to 
promote the sale of union-made commodities. 
The label is at present being most extensively used 
by iron workers and garment workers. Employment 


is steady. 
NEW JERSEY 


Vineland.—A. J. Dean: 
Wages of bricklayers were increased to 87} 
cents per hour; wages of carpenters were increased 


Good 
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from 62} to 75 cents per hour, by agreement. Em- 
ployment is steady and building trades and fac- 
tories have an abundance of work. Painters, 
Decorators and Paperhangers of America Local 
Union No. 1227 has been organized. Union labels 
are in demand. 

Whippany.—A. B. Losey: 

A carpenters’ local has been organized at Boon- 
ton, New Jersey. Efforts are being made to have 
the label adopted in building material mills and fac- 
tories. Employment is steady in all lines of work. 


NEW YORK 


Albany.—James M. Nolan: 

Retail clerks have been accorded a shorter work 
week. Employment is steady; particularly in the 
building trades. The State Federation will meet 
to plan their legislation for next year. 

Buffalo.—John C. Strain: 

Members of the National Association of Masters, 
Mates and Pilots have received increases in wages 
ranging from 11 to 40 per cent. Four new locals 
have been organized in Canada with a membership 
of 400. Wages of members in Canada have also 
been increased considerably. 

Hornell.—J. P. McElroy: 

A local of sheet metal workers has heen organized 
with a 100 percent membership. Labor has had the 
city appoint a qualified plumber as plumbing in- 
spector. Employment is steady. 

Horseheads.—C. B. McCallum: 

Tailors received an increase of 25 per cent; textile 
workers increases from 8 to 15 per cent and hours 
reduced from fifty-four to fifty. Employment 
is steady. A local of civil service employes has been 
organized. 

Port Chester.—William Rander: 

Painters secured an increase in wages amounting 
to $1.40 per day, making their scale $7 for eight 
hours. Employment is steady and all plants are 
running full force. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Greensboro.—C. B. Honeycutt: 

Employment is steady. A local of musicians and 
a Federal Labor Union are being organized. Stage 
workers have organized. Union-labeled merchan- 
dise is in demand. 

High Point.—Scott Kiser: 

A number of members of organized labor secured a 
25 per cent increase. Nearly everyone is demanding 
the label on all merchandis:. Employment is 
steady. 

Salisbury.—Jas. A. Wiggins: 

As a result of organization women’s hours have 
been reduced and wages increased. Locals of paint- 
ers, decorators, paperhangers, meatcutters have been 





organized here; textile workers in Hillsboro; car- 
penters in Wilson and Durham and blacksmiths in 
Hickory, North Carolina. The stores are stocking 
their shelves with labeled goods. 

Salisbury.—J. W. Worthey: 

Employment is steady and conditions very good. 
The forty-eight-hour week is prevalent. Locals of 
freight handlers, shop laborers, packing house em- 
ployes and laundry workers have been organized 
here; tannery workers in Asheville. 


OHIO 


Alliance.—Thomas H. Nichols: 

Hours of meatcutters have been reduced by about 
ten hours per week. They still retain the same 
amount of wages. There is an improvement in 
working conditions. The committee appointed by 
the Central Labor Union to promote the use of 
union labels is doing good work. 

Canton.—Bert Evey: 

Locals of hodcarriers, mill mine and smelter work- 
ers have been organized. Employment is good in 
the entire district. The terminal station of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad has opened and is employ- 
ing all union labor. Everything possible is being 
done to promote the use of the union label. 

East Liverpool_—J. Frank Hull: 

Hours of city firemen have been reduced from 
twenty-four to twelve by referendum vote of tax- 
payers. One new local has been organized during 
the past month. Employment is steady. Progress 
is being made in the interest of union-labeled mer- 
chandise. 

Marietta.—Benj. H. Brinker: 

The local members of the International Alliance of 
Theatrical Stage Employes of America have been 
successful in securing an agreement with a local com- 
pany whereby both houses owned by that company 
are to be strictly union houses in the future. Em- 
ployment is steady. 

Massillon.—C. P. Burkhart: 

Employment is steady and working conditions of 
organized labor surpass those of unorganized. H.H. 
Vogt, Corresponding Secretary of the Central Body 
has been elected mayor of the city. 

Salem.—Peter Ferguson: 

All city officials have had increases in salary rang- 
ing from 20 to 100 percent. An ordinance has been 
passed paying common laborers a maximum wage of 
65 cents per hour. One new local has been organized 
during the past month. Employment is steady. 
Effective work is being done for the label. 


OKLAHOMA 


Bartlesville —C. W. Couzins: 
There has been some improvement in wages and 
working conditions as a result of request by workers. 


























WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 








If you live in New York, you will save money by 
burning GAS for lighting, heating, cooking and for power. 
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Yours fora Clear Head 
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A local of meatcutters and butcher workmen of 
North America has been organized. ,Employment 
is steady. 

Durant.—R. E. Ewing: 

Carpenters were accorded an increase of 12} 
cents perhour. Employment is steady in all lines of 
work. Retail clerks, cooks, waiters and common 
laborers are organizing. 

McAlester.—R. O. Jagge 

The Pittsburgh i Central Labor Union 
has been organized. Plumbers and steamfitters, 
boot and an workers have also organized. Em- 
ployment is steady. 





Shawnee.—Samuel Atkins: 

Wages have been increased in all building trades 
lines. Employment is steady. Locals of plumbers 
and boot and shoe workers have been organized. 
The city is now 98 per cent organize d. 


Tulsa.—John B. Jury: 

Painters have secured a 20 per cent increase by 
agreement with employers. Employment is steady. 
Locals of painters have been organized in the follow- 
ing cities: Cushing, Guthrie, Wynona, Pauls Val- 
ley, Claremore, Bristow and fHoldenville, Okla- 
homa. 














cooked in it. 
used over and over again. 


vegetable fat. 


17 Battery Place - o 





Mazola 


The Perfect Oil for CooKing and Salads 


Thousands of experienced cooks say Mazola is the best 
for deep frying, sauteing, shortening and salad dressing. 


Mazola does not absorb the flavor of any foods 
Most economical because it can be 


In shortening .use one-fourth to one-third less Mazola than 
butter and other shortening because Mazola is 100 per cent pure 


Serd for the New Corn Products Cook Book. 
Handsomely illustrated. Recipes easy to follow. 


Corn Products Refining Company 


- New York 
























AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 


Aew olumbi 


Here is the latest 
news from music land 


Between the covers of this handsome book you 
will find 488 interesting pages of up-to-the-minute 
musical information, 

The newest successes of the most popular stars of 
Opera, concert, and vaudeville. The best and latest 
dance music. The triumphs of great symphony or- 
chestras and military bands. The weirdest jazzings. 
Songs and music of all !ands and all ages. All the 
music of all the world is yours on Columbia Records. 

This new Columbia Catalog is indispensable to music 
lovers who wish to keep their records up to date. 


Columbia Grafonolas—Standard Models 
up to $300; Period Designs up to $2700. 


To make a good record great, play it on the Columbia Grafonola 
COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, NEW YORK 
Canadian Factory: Toronto 

















